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Financiers for a day are these 
children of employees of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, shown in the Finance 
Committee Room of the company's 
Boston recent 
Family Day observance. (Story on 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e Family Day—John Hancock style—is the 
substance of Richard Waters’ report of a 
plant visit arranged ona department basis 
the insurance company’s 14,000-em- 


aon home office. 
e The American Institute of Management 
ple got some interesting answers when 
they asked a group of executives of repre- 
sentative American companies what they 
did about public relations. PR people will 
want to read and ponder some of the re- 
sults obtained. 


General Electric’s Lamp Division studied 
the effectiveness of plant posters for 2 years, 
then developed a poster service that now 
plays a man-sized role in the company 
plant communications program. 


e Manly Mumford has analyzed Adlai 
Stevenson’s campaign technique of telling 
the blunt truth and telling it hard. The 
significance for PR people, in studying the 
possibilities for dramatizing facts in such 
campaign oratorical climates, may have 
carry-over into other situations. 


e Dr. Rensis Likert completes his pre- 
sentation on public relations-social sciences 
bridges of interest—a condensation of his 
excellent discussion at PRSA’s 5th Annual 
Conference, of which this is Part 2. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Let Business Tell Its Story—NOW 


read PERCEPTIVE CITIZEN and able defender of 
the free enterprise system, Louis B. Seltzer, 
Editor of the Cleveland Press, recently put his fin- 
ger on an important point when he declared, be- 
fore the Institute of Life Insurance, that the time 
has now arrived for American business to step 
up its public relations. 

“The results of the recent election have magni- 
fied rather than lessened the public relations 
responsibilties of American business,” Mr. Seltzer 
said. “Business should intensify in all directions 
the job of getting across to the American people 
its own story — the real story of modern America.” 

Our esteemed contemporary, Fortune Maga- 
zine, last year ran an article, purporting to have 
been based on research, in which it was declared 
that the efforts of American business to com- 
municate with the public and sell its point of 
view were “no damn good.” The election, of 
course, belied that assertion. The swing of the 
American people away from collectivism and 
anti-business thinking showed clearly that busi- 
ness communications and public relations efforts 
have been quite effective, up to now. “No damn 
good,” indeed! 

But what of the future? Has the battle been 
won? Is the country forever saved? We hope 
sincerely that nobody will be so deluded as to 
think so. The long, hard battle against socialism 
was all but lost by business’ neglect of its public 
relations opportunities and obligations for many 
years prior to the depression, and for a long time 
after that. If it now slackens in its well-organized 
efforts to keep the public informed, nothing 
better can be expected than a swing again to the 
left — for the forces of bureaucracy and socialism 
are forever at it— and they are masters of prop- 
aganda. 


PR Down On The Farm 


7 FARMERS DAUGHTER seems always to get 
her share of public interest and concern. The 
farmer's son, however, does not get the atten- 
tion he warrants. Consequently, we were grati- 
fied by a recent speech of W. Frank Jones, a 
thoughtful leader of the Canadian dairy indus- 
try, who focused the limelight on the farmer’s 
son against a public relations backdrop. 


Mr. Jones, who happens to be a graduate of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, has proposed 
that his alma mater’s curriculum be expanded to 
incorporate “at least elementary training in sales- 
manship, advertising, and public relations.” 
Speaking specifically of public relations, he 
pointed out that a factor in every man’s success 
is “how he is assessed by his neighbor or his com- 
munity; what the buying public thinks of his 
business and his products, be that business farm 
or factory; how intelligently he can present his 
needs and requests for remedies to his govern- 
ments. . . .” Some understanding of public rela- 
tions and its applications will, he concluded, 
assist every graduate, no matter what his work 
after he leaves school. 

Sound words, Mr. Jones. We should heed them 
here, down south of the border. Possibly we have 
been so preoccupied with the farmer’s daughter 
that we have overlooked her brother, and the city 
cousins as well. Mr. Jones is concerned about 
Canadian “ag grads”; we have our trainees in 
accounting, engineering, law and business who 
are graduated in complete ignorance of public 
relations, and later graduate from their special- 
ties into general managerial responsibilities with- 
out having developed this essential philosophy 
along the way. If public relations training helps 
produce better chickens or grows better hybrid 
corn, it should work wonders in the broader area 
of general business. 


Right Of Privacy 


rey AS WELL AS PROFESSIONAL interest 
should be centered on a recent ruling of the 
New York Court of Appeals which tells just 
how far a TV camera may probe without in- 
vading privacy. A spectator at a public event, 
says the Court, may be televised as part of a 
general audience, but not singled out and unduly 
featured for public view. In view of the increased 
use of TV, this is important news for public re- 
lations people. 

The personal implications are even wider than 
the professional. From now on, we shall feel 
protected from the prying eyes of TV viewers. 
With complete impunity we shall, when life 
gets too dull at the Polo Grounds or opera, use 
a toothpick in Box AA, or ogle pretty visiting 
buyers, or gulp a Coke freely, or just plain fall 
asleep. 
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Family day 


How the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


staged its Family Day on a department basis—and some 


of the results. 


By Richard P. Waters, Jr. 


Director of Public Relations 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


amiLy DAY for 14,000 people in the 

Boston home office of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
this fall was a natural consequence of 
the lengthy successful week-long Open 
House held in September of 1949. But 
because it had to be held on a single 
day, it presented some very special 
problems. Our particular one was how 
to handle several thousand children. 

The present home office of the Han- 
cock covers an entire city block in the 
uptown or Copley Square area of Bos- 
ton. The “new” building was completed 
in 1949 and was built to adjoin the 
“old” building—a 10-story structure 
facing Clarendon Street. Some 2,500 
people work in the Clarendon Street 
building and the remaining 3,500 in the 
Berkeley Street building — the new 26- 
story structure which is the tallest of- 
fice building between New York and 
the Canadian border. 


Elevator difficulties 


From experience gained during the 
1949 Open House Week those in the 
planning stage realized the difficulties 
presented by elevator transportation. 
This is complicated by the fact that 
only two elevators run to the 26th or 
observation floor, where a magnificent 
view of the city is obtained. 

Another bottleneck in considering 
large numbers is the cafeteria which, 
although it seats 1,000 people at a time, 
cannot process more than some 5,000 
people over a two-hour stretch. During 
Open House Week some 5,000 people 
were entertained each evening. The 
first three nights were for home office 
people and their families and the fourth 
night for the families of the field forces 
in the New England area. The fifth 
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day, or Friday, as well as Saturday, the 
building was open to the public. 


Department basis 


For these reasons, it was decided 
that Family Day would be run on a de- 
partment basis and that refreshments 
would be served in the departments on 
each floor of both buildings. Each de- 
partment appointed a department chair- 
man who served as host. He in turn 
chose men and women from his depart- 
ment as a committee of hosts and host- 
esses. 


Employees choose date 


To insure that the Hancock people 
took on this job because they wanted 
to, a questionnaire in the Hancock News 
Weekly asked for an expression of opin- 
ion as to whether the event should be 
held on two work days in the late after- 
noon or whether a Sunday afternoon 
would be preferable. The majority pre- 
ferred Sunday, and the hours from 2:00 
to 6:00 p.m. were determined, The 
original planning started in the late 
spring for the day which was set for 
Sunday, November 16. 


The problem of children arose, as al- 
ways. On the advice of our good friend, 
J. E. Drew, Public Relations Di- 
rector of Lever Brothers, we decided to 
take care of them. His comment that 
“they're an awful problem but are worth 
it” was justified. 


Attendance control 


To assist the Restaurant Department 
in estimating the number to be fed, 
preliminary questionnaires asked for ex- 
pected attendance. The plan called for 
invitation cards to be issued and distrib- 
uted to department chairmen to give 
their own people. These cards were to 
be presented at the door and serve as 
some control on numbers attending. 
The Restaurant Department of the com- 
pany which customarily serves 4,500 
meals per day met the feeding problem 
head on. It ordered 600 gallons of cof- 
fee, 2,500 bottles of milk, 375 gallons 
of ice cream, and 12,000 brownies. 


Facilities for children 


Returns in September indicated that 
there would be some 2,000 children 
under the age of 12, of whom 800 
would be under the age of six. John 
Hancock Hall on the ground floor, 
which seats 1,200, was reserved for the 
showing of movie shorts such as 
“Woody the Woodpecker,” and a sec- 
tion of the main lobby was fenced off as 
a Lost and Found play pen for the 
youngsters who might stray. Decorated 
by balloons, this was one of the best 
features of the occasion. 

Food was delivered to the depart- 
ments in both buildings shortly before 
2:00 p.m., and the stage was set. 

A typical raw and cloudy New Eng- 
land day with occasional rain greeted 
us Sunday, November 16. Whether this 
cut down attendance or, as we now be- 
lieve, increased it is problematical. We 
do know that at 1:45 p.m. there were 
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crowds outside the building, and ap- 
parently many of the parents planned 
on a quick Sunday lunch and an early 
visit to get children home before dark. 
It was fortunate that it occurred this 
way because there was a more even 
flow of traffic than if the peak had been 
between 4:00 and 6:00. 

The children did come in droves and, 
instead of the 2,000 expected, approxi- 
mately 2,500 youngsters accompanied 
their brothers, sisters, and parents. The 
balloons — 1,500 strong—ran out at 
3:30, the only casualty of the day! 


People came in, went to the depart- 
ments where their Hancock person 
worked, left hats and coats, and then 
roamed throughout the building. Signs 
explaining the work of each depart- 
ment were placed throughout, and each 
person had a small name plate on his 
desk. In a few departments it was prac- 
tical to have IBM machines demon- 
strated, and much interest in these was 
shown by all ages. 


Executive offices open 


Other machinery was protected so 
there would be no casualties from 
youngsters with prying fingers. The 
20th or executive floor was one of the 
main attractions. In addition to half a 
dozen of the offices being open on the 
executive floor, the Board of Directors 
Room and the Finance Committee Room 
were on display. Signs in each case out- 
lined the activities carried on in each 
room, and the names of the directors 
were listed, as well as the members of 
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the Finance Committee. 

One of the home office staff had all of 
his children on hand, ranging in age 
from 16 months to 10 years, The day’s 
youngest visitor was a two-month-old 
baby, who spent the afternoon rather 
peacefully in her mother’s arms. The 
oldest visitor was in her late 80’s, and 
there were half a dozen others on 
crutches, which indicated that the Han- 
cock family really wanted to turn out 
for this occasion. 

The President, Paul F. Clark, and 
Executive President, Byron K. Elliott, 
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A section of the main lobby was fenced off as a Lost and Found play pen for 
youngsters who might stray. Decorated by balloons, this was a huge success. 


and other company officers were on 
hand throughout the afternoon. A short 
television sequence was made in the 
main lobby at 4:00 p.m. where the two 
top officers with their wives greeted 
some of the younger visitors for a sub- 
sequent TV showing on the Shawmut 
National Bank’s hour on Monday eve- 
nings. Both top officers toured both 
buildings from top to bottom and be- 
tween 5:00 and 6:00 p.m. chatted with 
departing guests in the main lobby. 

Souvenirs — which included a pamph- 
let with a short description of the com- 
pany, 90th anniversary pencils, small 
memo pads, and balloons — were given 
out as people left the building. A re- 
cording machine was available so that 
visitors could talk into it telling of their 
experiences and hear their voices when 
it was played back. This was a popular 
feature. 


Press response 


The press responded enthusiastically 


and were particularly interested in the 
arrangements for the children. They 
were also interested in the feeding prob- 
lem, and the local papers gave good 
play to this rather unusual story. There 
was a certain amount of disappoint. 
ment that more children were not lost 
so they could end up in the Lost and 
Found pen. The few children who 
were lost were found rather quickly 
and were less excited than their parents, 


Special precautions 

Special precautions were taken to 
prevent accidents of any sort and to be 
ready for them if they should occur, 
Two doctors and six nurses were stand- 
ing by in the company’s medical clinic 
and a “fix-it” or “steering” committee 
of some ten key people were stationed 
throughout the building ready for any 
emergencies. Fortunately, the only cas- 
ualty occurred when one ten-year-old 
lady visitor scraped her arm in one of 
the doors. 


A novel decoration for the 500 ladies 
who assisted was a baby orchid flown 
in from Hilo, Hawaii, provided at a 
cost of only 20¢. The total cost of the 
operation averaged out to be about 75¢ 
per person. 


Tangible results 


It is too early at the moment to esti- 
mate with accuracy the tangible results 
of this operation, It is hoped that ab- 
senteeism will be reduced and that turn- 
over will be cut down. It is further 
hoped that families as well as Hancock 
people will be enthusiastic about the 
company and its physical plant. This 
should induce friends of Hancock peo- 
ple to want to work here. Since 3,800 
of our 6,000 people are women and 
there are many clerical positions, there 
is a large turn-over each year among 
the lower job grades. The Personnel De- 
partment will be in a better position in 
a few weeks to determine whether job 
applicants are on the increase. 


The intangible results of Family Day 
at the Hancock were apparent through- 
out the afternoon and on the following 
day. Many people had never been to 
the 20th or executive floor. Some had 
not seen at close hand the top officers 
of the company nor had a chance to 
introduce their families to their own 
department heads. A sense of pride in 
the company and in the building and 
a feeling of friendliness, we are sure, are 
results of this venture into the field of 
better employee relations. e e 
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PR IN ‘‘EXCELLENTLY MANAGED COMPANIES” 


A survey by the American Institute of Management reveals some interesting responses 


to the question: ''What do executives of the 'best' companies do about public relations?" 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT con- 
O siderations in the American Insti- 
tute of Management’s evaluation of any 
business enterprise is the performance 
of the company as a whole, and the 
executive group in particular, in se- 
curing all around “goodwill” through 
successful public relations. 

The modern corporation must con- 
tinually seek to build and maintain fa- 
vorable opinions on the part of all its 
publics or it is likely to find itself on 
the short end of Government actions, 
distrusted and opposed by its other 
publics. 

Despite this need the Institute, in 
the course of studying the managements 
of over 3000 corporations each year, 
has found that too few companies are 
as yet fully cognizant of the impor- 
tance to healthy business operation of 
a favorable opinion. The “public be 
damned” attitude is still deeply em- 
bedded in some sections of heavy in- 
dustry, and in other industries which 
do not deal directly with ultimate con- 
sumers. 

In view of the importance of public 
relations to good management today, 


By Dennis J. Lynds 


Editor 
American Institute of Management 


the Institute decided it would be valu- 
able to make a study of the top-level 
public relations activities of the 317 
companies it rated excellently managed 
in 1951. The listing is compiled at the 
end of each year, after comparative 
management audits have been made 
of some 3000 companies. 

An audit itself consists of studying 
a company in detail according to ten 
categories: economic functions, corpo- 
rate structure, health of earnings growth, 
fairness to stockowners, research and 
development, directorate analysis, fis- 
cal policies, production efficiency, sales 
vigor, and executive evaluation. For 
statistical purposes a point system is 
used which adds to a total of 10,000 
points with 7500 needed for a rating 
of “Excellent.” 


List makeup changes 


The makeup of the list changes, of 
course, from year to year, as further 


study calls for the addition of a com- 
pany, or necessitates the removal of 
one. While the Institute is quite sure 
that a poorly managed company never 
makes the lists, there is little doubt 
that some excellent companies are 
omitted for one mechanical reason or 
another. By and large, however, the 
companies to which the Institute has 
awarded certificates of management ex- 
cellence do represent the cream of 
American industry. 

Many studies have been made from 
time to time on the public relations 
activities of American industry in gen- 
eral, utilizing more-or-less representa- 
tive samples. With this in mind, the 
Institute felt that it could make its best 
contribution, and provide the most con- 
structively illuminating body of infor- 
mation, by confining its study to the 
“Excellently Managed Companies.” In 
short, the Institute sought to answer 
the question: “what do executives of 
the ‘best’ companies do about public 
relations?” 

We believe there are three basic 
indications of the methods and attitudes 
of top management in the matter of 


Table 1 
Master Table of Public Relations by “Excellently Managed Companies” 
Employing either Employing neither 
Permanent or Occasional Permanent or Occasional 
Outside Counsel Outside Counsel 
Executive* No Executive Executive No Executive 
in Charge in Charge in Charge in Charge 

All Companies with depts. 22% 7% 37% ri 
without depts. 7% 3% 8% 9% 
Manufacturing with depts. 24% 12% 20% 12% 
without depts. 4% 8% 4% 16% 
Utilities with depts. 15% —- 65% 5% 
without depts. 5% —- 5% 5% 
Railroads with depts. 40% —- 60% — 
Oil Companies with depts. 40% —_— 43% = 
without depts. 17% 
Banks & Insurance Cos. with depts. —— —- 85% — 
without depts. 15% 
Dept., Drug, & Limited with depts. 57% — 
Price Variety Stores without depts. = -— 43% — 
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public relations: 

(1) Is a policy-level executive in 
charge of public relations? The term 
“policy-level executive” (shortened to 
“executive” for convenience in the rest 
of this article) includes such positions 
as vice president, director of public 
relations, manager of a public relations 
division, or any title of commensurate 
authority. The actual title is unimpor- 
tant. What counts is the attitude taken 
by top executives and directors toward 
this man. Whether or not they consider 
him to be such an executive is the im- 
portant thing. 

(2) Is there a separate department 
of public relations? 

(3) Does the company employ out- 
side public relations counsel? 


The question of command 


Much can be learned about a com- 
pany’s attitude toward public relations 
by observing the rank within the cor- 
porate structure of the man responsi- 
ble for it. A company that puts public 
relations in the hands of a lower level 
of management is giving notice that 
this area of activity has been relegated 
to a place of secondary importance in 
the over-all scheme. Instead of living 
with PR, top management gets it only 
second-hand. 

As Table 1 shows, the large majority 
of “Excellently Managed Companies” 
replying to the study do report an ex- 
ecutive in charge of public relations. 
This is better than the average for all 
industry, as would be expected. Never- 
theless, the survey showed that 26 per 
cent of those in the study are “Excel- 
lently Managed” without having an 
executive in charge of public relations. 
This is patent proof of exceptionally 
good management in other areas, and 


Dennis J. Lynds is Editor of The Cor- 
porate Director and The National Bio- 
graphic, published by the American Insti- 

. tute of Management. 
These publications 
go to the 10,000 
members of the In- 
stitute, which is a 
non-profit organiza- 
tion founded to 
study and improve 
management, and 
they consist mainly 
of studies in top- 


level corporate management and “bio- 
graphs” of leading executives. Mr. Lynds 
has a B.A. from Hofstra College; an M.A. 
in Journalism from Syracuse University. 


Table 2 
“Excellently Managed Companies” with Outstanding Public Relations 
Outside Outside 
Counsel Counsel Inside Executive® 
Permanent On Occasion Department in Charge 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company ~ x x x 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. - _ x x 
Carrier Corporation x x x x 
Creole Petroleum Corporation x x x x 
Gulf Oil Corporation x x x x 
Johnson & Johnson - - x x 
National Dairy Products Corporation x x x 
National Gypsum Company x x 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., The - ~ x x 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. x x 


® See definition on this page. 


shows that there is room for improve- 
ment even in the best companies. 
The importance to public relations of 
a top executive is underlined by the 
lower-than-average percentage shown 
by the manufacturing industries. There 
can be no doubt that heavy industry as 
a group has the poorest public relations 
—and here they are found lagging far 
behind when it comes to giving public 
relations policy-level importance. 


The separate PR department 


The Institute has always considered 
that really adequate public relations 
calls for a separate department. 

Many firms disagree, but it has been 
the Institute’s experience that when a 
company can be classed as “Excellently 
Managed,” it usually has a separate 
department, unless the company is so 
small that the expense is precluded. 
Even then the Institute feels that every 
effort should be made to secure one 
competent man to constitute an “inside” 
department in himself. 

Nothing could be more dramatic 
than a comparison of the figures in the 
table with those published in a recent 
issue of Printers’ Ink, where a study 
was made on a general sample. 

The first fact is that only 38.8 per 
cent of American companies taken as 
a whole have separate departments, 
while 73 per cent of “Excellently Man- 
aged Companies” have such depart- 
ments! It is immediately apparent that 
companies which rate as “Excellently 
Managed” consider a separate depart- 
ment of prime importance to good pub- 
lic relations. 

Industry - by - industry comparisons 
show a similar divergence. In Printers’ 


Ink’s study, banks taken alone showed 
only 20 per cent with departments, 
whereas some 85 per cent of “Excel- 
lently Managed” banks and insurance 
companies have such departments. Rail- 
roads and utilities combined show 46.7 
per cent on the general survey and for 
“Excellently Managed Companies” 100 
per cent of the railroads have depart- 
ments and 85 per cent of the utilities, 

Even allowing for errors of sampling, 
the difference is striking proof of the 
importance of a separate department 
to a well-run organization. 


Outside counsel 


The pros and cons of employing out- 
side counsel—either on permanent re- 
tainer, for specific jobs (occasional), or 
both — are widely debated. 

The majority — 61 per cent — of “Ex- 
cellently Managed Companies” do not 
employ outside counsel. Nevertheless, 
it appears that a substantial, and grow- 
ing, minority of 39 per cent do utilize 
outside counsel. Twenty per cent em- 
ploy counsel on permanent retainer, 17 
per cent use them occasionally, and 2 
per cent utilize both permanent and 
occasional counsel. 

Apparently, outside counsel is not 
yet considered a necessity by the ma- 
jority of “Excellently Managed Compa- 
nies,” although the trend is in the di- 
rection of greater utilization. It is large- 
ly the big companies, with large de- 
partments of their own, that have lag- 
ged in employing outside aid. But it 
seems to be precisely in these big com- 
panies that the trend is developing to- 
ward retention of outside counsel — fre- 
quently on a top-level consulting basis 


(Continued on page 14) 
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| Plant posters 


After a 2-year study of poster effectiveness, GE's Lamp 


Division has developed a plant poster service that is now 


used as an effective tool of its communications kit 


By Clarence J. Dover 


Lamp Division 
General Electric Company 


PLANT POSTER is like the niblick 
A in a golf bag. It’s used often, but 
seldom effectively. 

This was the conclusion we came to 
after a two-year study of poster effec- 
tiveness in General Electric’s Lamp 
Division plants. It posed a definite com- 
munications problem. 

PR practitioners may be interested 
in our approach to this problem, since 
out of it has evolved a punchy, new 
high-impact, low-cost poster series now 
available to all poster users through 
Pictorial Media, Inc., 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

The new posters were produced ac- 
cording to certain requirements which 
were established after the Lamp Divi- 
sion study was completed. These 
“ground rules” were as follows: 

1. Vivid color is essential 

2. Content must be light and humor- 

ous 

3. Reading time must not exceed 20 

seconds — preferably much less 


4. Posters must be small in size, 
keyed to multiple-locations 

5. Content must be _ varied — eco- 
nomic education as well as inplant 
problem areas such as safety, pro- 
ductivity, quality, housekeeping, 
etc, 

6. Posters must be low cost 


Selection of these criteria came after 
our study revealed that, although nearly 
all of our 46 plant managers used post- 
ers and believed they are important 
communications media, practically none 
were satisfied with the various poster 
services they were then using. A care- 
ful cataloguing of what our plant man- 
agers and supervisory personnel said 
about posters made it possible for us 
to state in general terms what was 
wrong with the poster services then 
being used. 

There was general doubt that the 
posters were being read by more than 
a few employees. Texts of the posters 
favored monogamy, Christianity and 


productivity, and avoided anything re- 
motely controversial. There was much 
too much copy and a poor selection of 
words (examples: criterion, heinous, 
presaged, latent, attenuate, blatant) for 
plant posters. 

The artwork seldom had more than 
the thinnest tie to the copy, and often 
had none. Color, when used, frequently 
added little to the impact of the poster. 

Many poster services had a tendency 
to run in series, i.e., 13, or 26, or 52 
consecutive posters all dealing with the 
same theme or subject. This approach, 
it was reported, tended to become tedi- 
ous and dull. 

Of course, a wide variety of poster 
services were in use in our plants, and 
some were better than others. Neverthe- 
less there was widespread dissatisfac- 
tion among our plant management peo- 
ple with the type of posters available 
to them on the market, and a definite 
interest in the development of a fresh 
approach. 


Managers make final decision 


Our small communications staff acts 
as a service organization to our 46 plant 
management teams scattered in small 
and medium-sized factories from coast 
to coast. The Lamp Division has a hori- 
zontal administrative makeup, and an 
operating philosophy which places the 
maximum amount of responsibility in 
each manager. Thus, in the selection 
of posters as well as in most of the 
other, more important aspects of plant 
operation, each individual manager 
makes the final decisions. 

So our problem could not be solved 
by merely developing new posters and 


(Continued on page 16) 


EVERYONE A MILLIONAIRE / 


| Once there was a fellow 
who promised “less work 


Naturally he was 
elected...and sure enough 


and more money he printed shiny new 
everyone dollar bills. 

Everybody was “rich” But with folks 
and so they took it i s 
easy. was less to buy’ 


THERES JUST SO MUCH 
MILK IN A COW/ 


Waste can 
milk your 
company dry / 


Waste is tough 


And means less 


They couldn't eat the So with money to 
money..or wear burn...they were the 
didn’t even make good _ poorest darn millionaires 
wall paper / you ever saw/ 
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The ‘Blunt Truth’’ Technique 


An analysis of the public relations approach used by Adlai 
Stevenson in the 1952 presidential campaign, and the sig- 


nificance of the technique for other PR fields 


By Manly Mumford 


Regional Director of Public Relations 


The Borden Company 


ow THAT the national elections are 

history and campaign oratory has 
died down—indeed much of it forgotten 
both by the orators and the public— 
it might be worthwhile for public rela- 
tions practitioners to analyze some of 
the techniques of political campaign- 
ing. Obviously, in an article of this 
length it is not possible to touch on 
more than two or three of the important 
ones. 

Whatever the techniques of the Eisen- 
hower campaign wrre, they apparently 
succeeded. He won. But were the 
techniques responsible? Maybe he 


. would have won anyhow, even if all the 


wrong techniques had been used. 

By the same reasoning possibly the 
techniques used by Adlai Stevenson 
and his supporters were wrong. He 
lost. But maybe he was going to lose 
anyhow, even if all the techniques 
were right. 

I am inclined to believe that the elec- 
tion was actually decided the day 
General Eisenhower was nominated in 
Chicago, and that nothing except colos- 
sal and unthinkable blunders could 
have cost him the election. 

Thus, the methods and_ techniques 
become important only as to their after 
effects. Did the winner, in winning, 
still have the admiration and respect 
of the general public? Of course he did. 

Did the loser, in losing, still have the 
respect and admiration of the general 
public? Indeed he did. And certainly 
the methods of his campaign, in my 
opinion, greatly augmented and_ in- 
creased the respect for him. Most po- 
litical analysts and commentators seem 
to think that no defeated candidate in 
modern political history increased his 
stature during the campaign as much 
as Adlai Stevenson. He was more 


highly respected and better liked after 
the campaign than he was before it 
began. 

Is there not, in this, a lesson for busi- 
ness public relations people generally? 
I can conceive, for example, of an anti- 
trust suit against a large corporation 
in which the company may lose almost 
all the public esteem it has, even though 
it eventually wins the suit. I can also 
conceive of a case in which the com- 
pany loses the suit, but because of the 
way in which the situation is handled, 
the company may gain public good- 
will and be more respected at the ‘end 
of the suit than it was at the beginning. 

Were any public relations techniques 
responsible for the increased respect 
for Governor Stevenson? I believe the 
answer is yes. 


A new technique 


Governor Stevenson did introduce 
into national political campaigning a 
new approach, a new technique. It 
might be called the “Blunt Truth” ap- 
proach. That is the technique of tell- 
ing people—to their faces—what they 
do not want to hear. 

Some of these speeches are well 
known: his speech to the American 


Legion in New York in which he said 
he would resist pressure groups, even 
the Legion; his speeches in Texas and 
Louisiana telling his audience he dif- 
fered with it on the question of tide- 
lands oil; his speeches on civil rights— 
delivered in the South. In addition, 
in Detroit he told labor that his con- 
cern for labor was not for labor as a 
special group but because labor is a 
part of the whole people. He talked 
along similar lines to farmers in Minne- 
sota. In Boston he took the veterans 
to task for running slot machines in 
their club houses. In California he told 
the people, in effect, that their public 
servants were about as good as they 
deserved. In Harlem he told the Ne. 
groes that FEPC was not a panacea for 
their troubles. He repeatedly told audi- 
ences everywhere that he could not 
promise a reduction in taxes. He in- 
sisted, again and again, that he had no 
easy and quick solution to the Korean 
war. 


Discussed the issues 


There were many other things which 
Governor Stevenson told people which 
brought no cheers. But he was blunt 
and he made his position clear. He did 
discuss the issues. Perhaps his inter- 
pretation of the issues was wrong. Per- 
haps some of the things he advocated 
were not, in the opinion of his listeners, 
for the best interests of the country. 
Perhaps most of the people in the na- 
tion disagreed with what he said. But 
people did know where he stood. 

From the point of view of the people, 
this was undoubtedly all to the good. 
It is proper to have the issues discussed 
frankly and candidly. Citizens can bet- 
ter make up their minds on issues if they 
know what they are. A candidate who 
speaks clearly on issues is performing 
a public service. 

But what is he doing to himself? Is 
this approach one which will alienate 
people and cost him votes? Is this not 
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contrary to the generally accepted prin- 
cipals of making friends and influencing 
people? Would not citizens generally 
rather hear rosy predictions and prom- 
jses than unpalatable truths or unpopu- 
lar beliefs which the speaker thinks 
are true? Is he injuring his chances? I 
think not. 


Fundamental basis of campaign 


All the foregoing does not imply that 
Adlai Stevenson was the first candidate 
to discuss issues or tell the people what 
they did not necessarily want to hear. 
But he did it as the fundamental basis 
of his campaign. He went further than 
a candidate for President had done be- 
fore. At times it seemed that he went 
out of his way to risk an unfavorable 
reaction from his audience. 

Was this technique successful or was 
it not? Did Governor Stevenson lose 
votes by this approach? Would he have 
received more votes if he had followed 
more conventional tactics? Would his 
public relations have been better if he 
had been smoother and less blunt? 

These questions cannot be answered 
categorically or with certainty. No one 
knows for sure. It is certain that he 
didn’t win the election. 

But it is just as certain that he re- 
ceived the respect and esteem of a tre- 
mendous number of people because of 
his forthright manner of presenting the 
issues. At this writing Governor Steven- 
son has received more than 80,000 
telegrams and letters, practically all of 
them commending the campaign he 
waged. It is estimated that perhaps 20 
per cent of all the messages received 
are from people who did not vote for 
him. These are of the same general 
tenor and can be summarized and 
paraphrased like this: “I did not vote 
for you because I thought we needed 
a change, but I am glad you discussed 
the issues the way you did. I thought 
along time before voting for your op- 
ponent, because I liked the kind of 
a campaign you conducted.” 


Volume of mail phenomenal 


Newspapermen and others accus- 
tomed to politics have expressed the 
opinion that the volume of congratula- 
tory mail—80,000 messages—is phe- 
nomenal, indicating that the kind of a 
campaign Governor Stevenson con- 
ducted struck a responsive chord even 
among people who were politically op- 


If Governor Stevenson, although de- 
feated, impressed a large majority of 
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Excerpts From Adlai Stevenson's 
Campaign Speeches 


To the Los Angeles Town Club: 


Your public servants serve you right. Indeed, often they serve you better than 
your apathy and your indifference deserve. 


On Labor Day in Detroit: 

The interest and the obligation of the President must be the common interest. His 
concern for labor, as for industry, is only as a part of the common interest . . . If labor 
unions are to be accepted as the full representatives and guardians of employe inter- 
ests in the collective bargaining process, then labor unions must conform to standards 
of fair conduct and equal protection in the exercise of their stewardship. 


To the American Legion in New York City: 

And I should tell you now, as I would tell all other organized groups, that I stand 
to resist pressures from veterans, too, if I think their demands are excessive or in con- 
flict with the public interest. 


At the National Plowing Contest, Kasson, Minnesota: 

I know that the American farmers do not want, nor will they get through any 
effort of mine, anything more than what is justified by the larger good of the common- 
wealth. 


At the Democratic Rally in Dallas: 

The Supreme Court decided that the right to the oil, if any, in the submerged lands 
between the low water mark and the historic boundary of Texas was vested in all the 
people of this Nation . . . I also believe that, in our system of government, the Supreme 
Court is the ultimate authority on matters of this kind. When it makes a ruling, it is 
the sacred duty of all of us—no matter how sorely disappointed we may be—to accept 
that ruling in good faith. If we ever falter in that duty, the whole foundation of our 


society will be in jeopardy. 


In Beauregard Square, New Orleans: 


-As you know, I stand on the Democratic Party platform with respect to minority 
rights. I have only one observation to make on this subject; one that must sadden you 
as it saddens me. It is that, after two thousand years of Christianity, we need discuss 


it at all. 


the people with his campaign; if many 
who voted against him did so only 
after giving careful thought to the is- 
sues; if many who voted against him 
genuinely wished they could conscien- 
tiously have voted for him; then, in 
spite of the handicap of not being well 
known he did not come out too badly. 
It must be remembered that more than 
44 per cent of the people did vote for 
him, despite the fact that he was little 
known compared to his opponent, whose 
name had been a household word for 
years. Also despite the fact that his 
party had been losing public confidence 
for some time. 

In view of these facts and conclu- 
sions it would seem that Governor Ste- 
venson conducted the best kind of a 
campaign that he could have done. He 
accomplished a great deal. He was suc- 
cessful in getting people to listen to 
him and to remember him. He got their 
attention. In many cases, he made them 
think. 

It is my opinion that the “blunt 
truth” technique was the only one 
which had any chance of success. 

It may be of interest to know how 
this technique came to be used. Gov- 


ernor Stevenson himself decided it. He 
did so because he thought it was right 
and proper. He believed that the citi- 
zens had the right to know where he 
stood on all questions. He also believed 
that straightforwardness and candid- 
ness were right — morally right. In one 
of his speeches he said: “I could have 
no better epitaph than ‘the man who 
put candid in candidate.’” I believe 
Governor Stevenson would have done 
it just the way he did even if he had 
not believed it was good politics. But 
I believe it was good politics. It was 
the best way of attracting attention 
and holding it. 

It is true that a speech before a cer- 
tain group might alienate certain mem- 
bers of that group. But Governor Ste- 
venson was not speaking to that group 
alone. He was speaking to the nation, 
through the media of press, radio and 
television. A forthright stand in the pub- 
lic interest might, and probably did, 
make more votes outside the group to 
which he was speaking than he lost 
among that group. Every speech, then, 
was a nationwide speech, not a local 
speech. A stand which might be un- 
popular in a certain locality might, 
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however, be extremely popular in many 
other localities. 

Also people outside the group or lo- 
cality in which the speech was made 
would and did admire the courage of 
a man who dared to risk the antagonism 
of his live audience. It is not easy to 
tell a hall full of people something 
which might displease them. It does 
take courage to take the same stand 
on civil rights in Virginia that you 
would in Harlem. It is harder to tell a 
Texas audience, face to face, that you 
disagree with it on tidelands oil than 
it is to tell a New York audience that 
you disagree with Texas on that sub- 
ject. 

But, such action might improve a 
candidate’s standing with a_ special 
group or region. The people there 
would eventually find out what his 
position was, whether he mentioned it 
there or somewhere else. It is also pos- 
sible that if the candidate told them 
face to face the audience might under- 
stand exactly what his position was. 
The people there heard him tell them. 
This might prevent a distorted and 
twisted version from seeping through to 
them later. 


A fundamental of good PR 


It seems to me that this is one of the 
fundamentals of good public relations, 
whether it be on the part of politicians, 
business, education, government, or 
civic enterprise. If you, as a represen- 
tative of business, are likely to be on 
controversial ground it is usually better 
to make your position clear and unmis- 
takable to the public or to special in- 
terested groups. If you don’t, you can 
be sure your adversaries will interpret 
your position for you and it may be a 
wholly incorrect and biased interpreta- 
tion. 

It was this sort of thing that Gover- 
nor Stevenson avoided. There wasn’t 
much chance of any particular group 
being misinformed about his position 
on a subject in which it was interested. 

From all angles, therefore, it seems 
to me that Governor Stevenson’s forth- 
right approach, although not decided 
on the grounds of expediency, was in 
fact the most expedient. I believe that 
if I, acting as a public relations counsel, 
were advising a candidate who had the 
ability to meet the issues clearly and 
articulately I would advise him to do 
just that. 

Another technique used by Gover- 
nor Stevenson was to put his speeches 
in clear and forceful English. There 


was in them a literary quality which 
was pleasing. Governor Stevenson did 
not receive much advice from his public 
relations advisers on how to make 
speeches. He needed such advice about 
as much as Joe DiMaggio needed bat- 
ting lessons. He was often accused of 
talking over the heads of his listeners. 
I think that is not true. On the other 
hand he did avoid a most common fault 
of public speakers — talking down to 
his audience. 

One interesting fact, which is often 
lost sight of, is that Governor Steven- 
son himself has had much practical ex- 
perience in public relations, in the 
broadest sense of the term. As an as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Navy 
and to the Secretary of State, a consid- 
erable part of his work was in public 
relations. At the San Francisco confer- 
ence which led to the formation of the 
United Nations, he was the spokesman 
for and handled the press relations for 
the U. S. delegation. In that job he 
used the direct approach, 

His belief was that too often in diplo- 
matic negotiations there was too much 
secrecy, double talk and confusion. He 


took the position at that time that it was 
better for the people to learn the United 
States’ position from the U. S. itself 
rather than to have it leak out in partial 
and perhaps garbled form from some 
other nation which might expose our 
position by stating their objections to 
it. In other words, it is better for the 
United States to tell its aims rather 
than to have Czechoslovakia, for ex. 
ample, tell what American aims are. 

It is commonplace in business that 
the public frequently gets its idea of a 
company’s stand in a labor controversy 
from the union involved or its under- 
standing of an anti-business government 
action from the government lawyers. 

In the campaign, people didn’t have 
to learn Governor Stevenson’s stand on 
important questions from his opponents, 
They learned it from him. And they 
learned it because he employed the 
same techniques he had used many 
years before when he was doing public 
relations work, 

I am sure that many of us in the field 
of practical public relations can, with 
profit to ourselves, take a few leaves 
from Governor Stevenson’s book. e e 


Publicitors Should Be Used; 


It’s high time that the “righteous in- 
dignation” many publishers feel about 
publicity men be forgotten. It is an emo- 
tion which belongs to tradition. 

Not that weekly newspapers can or 
dare to use all the “blurbs” which cross 
their editors’ desks each week. Far from 
it. 

But weekly editors, like their daily 
counterparts, should learn to use the 
publicity man in their newspapers’ in- 
terests. 

A snatch of conversation from a daily 
newspaper's desk illustrates the point. 

The deskman was talking to the 
coach of a small college’s basketball 
team—a team that had come into promi- 
nence because of a high-scoring star. 

“Be sure to have your publicity man 
wire us a story on him,” the newsman 
said. 

Just a minor happening, of course, 
but it illustrates the fact that the news- 
man in question knew the value of the 
publicitor. 

On a larger scale, consider the much- 
maligned government publicity writer. 
The favorite target of many editorialists 


They Can Help Any Editor 


is that portion of the federal budget 
which pays these men. It cannot be 
denied that there are, among the gov- 
ernment’s writers, those who know not 
why they exist. Some feel that their 
duty is to cover up, rather than publi- 
cize. Most, naturally, have the desire 
to present their department’s case in 
the most favorable light. 

But old hands on the Washington 
beats will tell you that covering Wash- 
ington would be an impossible feat, 
were it not for the aid of the publici- 
tors. “Information officers” is their pro- 
per title. Those government-employed 
publicitors who fulfill the obligations 
that title implies are truly arms of the 
press, agents of freedom of the public’s 
access to the news that is their right. 

Publicitors have much to learn but 
so do tradition-bound editors who scoff. 

Good editors, be they daily or weekly, 
should learn to use publicitors—for the 
sake of their readers, their papers and 
themselves. 

Editorial 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
January 17, 1953 
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PR and the Social Sciences 


By Rensis Likert 


Director 
Institute for Social Research 
University of Michigan 


F Following is Part 2 of a condensa- 
tion of the address which Dr. Likert 

esented at the opening general session 
of the Public Relations Society's Fifth 
Annual Conference at Washington, 
D. C. in November. The first part, 
which reported several other recent re- 
search developments with PR implica- 
tions, was published in the February is- 
sue of the JOURNAL.) 


EcTURES, telling people, or ordering 
them, all appear to be less effec- 
tive in a democratic society than moti- 
vations that derive from group deci- 
sions and group forces. 

Figures 5, 6, and 7 are based on re- 
search conducted by Kurt Lewin and 
his colleagues. Lewin describes the re- 
search as follows: 

“The following example of a process 
of group decision* concerns house- 
wives living in a Midwestern town some 
of whom were exposed to a good lec- 
ture about the value of greater con- 
sumption of fresh milk and some of 
whom were involved in a discussion 
leading step by step to the decision to 
increase milk consumption. No high 


* Lewin, Kurt. Frontiers in Group Dynamics, 


pressure salesmanship was applied, in 
fact pressure was carefully avoided. The 
amount of time used was equal in the 
two groups. The change in milk con- 
sumption was checked after two and 
four weeks. Figure 5 indicates the 
superiority of group decision. Similar 
results were found in regard to evapor- 
ated milk. 

“The effect of individual treatment 
was compared with the effect of group 
decision among farm women who had 
come to the maternity ward of the State 
Hospital of Iowa. Before their release 
they received individual instruction 
concerning the proper formula for feed- 
ing babies and the advisability of giv- 
ing them orange juice and cod liver 
oil. This procedure was compared with 
a procedure of discussion and decision 
carried out with six mothers as a group. 
In the first case the nutritionist devoted 
about twenty-five minutes to a single 
mother, in the second the same amount 
of time to a group of six mothers. 

“Figure 6 shows the superiority of 
the group decision procedure. At four 
weeks every one of the mothers in the 
decision group was giving to the baby 
the advised amount of cod liver oil. 


there is an improvement between the 
second and fourth weeks. 

“An experiment® in changing food 
habits was conducted with six Red Cross 
groups of volunteers organized for 
home nursing. Groups ranged in size 
from 13 to 17 members. The objective 
was to increase the use of beef hearts, 
sweetbreads, and kidneys. If one con- 
siders the psychological forces which 
kept housewives from using these intes- 
tinals, one is tempted to think of rather 
deep-seated aversions requiring some- 
thing like psychoanalytical treatment. 
Doubtless a change in this respect is 
a much more difficult task than, for in- 
stance, the introduction of a new vege- 
table such as escarole. There were, 
however, only 45 minutes available. 

“In three of the groups attractive 
lectures were given which linked the 
problem of nutrition with the war ef- 
fort, emphasized the vitamin and min- 
eral value of the three meats, giving 
detailed explanations with the aid of 
charts. Both the health and economic 
aspects were stressed. The preparation 
of these meats was discussed in detail 
as well as techniques for avoiding those 
characteristics to which aversions were 
oriented (odor, texture, appearance, 
etc.). Mimeographed recipes were dis- 
tributed. The lecturer was able to 
arouse the interest of the groups by giv- 
ing hints of her own methods for pre- 
paring these ‘delicious dishes,’ and her 
success with her own family. 

“For the other three groups Mr. Alex 
Bavelas developed the following pro- 
cedure of group decision. Again the 
problem of nutrition was linked with 
that of the war effort and general health. 
After a few minutes, a discussion was 
started to see whether housewives could 


® Lewin, Kurt. Group Decision and Social 
Change, Readings in Social Psychology, Rev. Ed., 
1952, 459-473, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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THE EFFECT OF PARTICIPATION ON PRODUCTION 
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Figure 7 


be induced to participate in a program 
of change without attempting any high- 
pressure salesmanship. The group dis- 
cussion about ‘housewives like them- 
selves’ led to an elaboration of the ob- 
stacles which a change in general and 
particularly change toward sweetbreads, 
beef hearts, and kidney would encoun- 
ter, such as the dislike of the husband, 
the smell during cooking, etc. The nutri- 
tion expert offered the same remedies 
and recipes for preparation which were 
presented in the lectures to the other 
groups. But in these groups prepara- 
tion techniques were offered after the 
groups had become sufficiently involved 
to be interested in knowing whether 
certain obstacles could be removed. 

“In the earlier part of the meeting 
a census was taken on how many wom- 
en had served any of these foods in the 
past. At the end of the meeting, the 
women were asked by a showing of 
hands who was willing to try one of 
these meats within the next week. 

“A follow-up showed that only 3 
per cent of the women who heard the 
lectures served one of the meats never 
served before, whereas after group deci- 


sion 32 per cent served one of them 
(Figure 7).” 


Group decision and productivity 

Figure 8 indicates the effect of group 
decision or participation upon produc- 
tivity. This chart is based on the experi- 
by Coch and French*® designed to 
employ three variations in participation 
procedure. They describe it as follows: 

“The first variation involved partici- 
pation through representation of the 
workers in designing the changes to 
be made in the job. The second varia- 
tion consisted of total participation by 
all members of the group in designing 
the changes. A third (control) group 
was also used. Two experimental groups 
received the total participation treat- 
ment. 


“The (control) group went through 
the usual factory routine when they 
were changed. The production depart- 
ment modified the job, and a new piece 
rate was set. A group meeting was then 
held in which the control group was 


* Coch, Lester & French, John R. P., Jr. Over- 
coming Resistance to Change, Human Realtions, 
Vol. I., No. 4, 1948, 512-532. 


Figure 8 


told that the change was necessary be- 
cause of competitive conditions, and 
that a new piece rate had been set. The 
new piece rate was thoroughly ex- 
plained by the time-study man, ques- 
tions were answered, and the meeting 
dismissed. 

“Experimental Group I was changed 
in a different manner. Before any 
changes took place, a group meeting 
was held with all the operators to be 
changed. The need for the change was 
presented as dramatically as possible, 
showing two identical garments pro- 
duced in the factory; one was produced 
in 1946 and had sold for 100 per cent 
more than its fellow in 1947, The 
group was asked to identify the cheaper 
one and could not do it. 

“This demonstration effectively shared 
with the group the entire problem of 
the necessity of cost reduction. A gen- 
eral agreement was reached that a sav- 
ings could be effected by removing 
the ‘frills’ and ‘fancy’ work from the 
garment without affecting the folders’ 
opportunity to achieve a high efficiency 
rating. 

“Management then presented a plan 
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to set the new job and piece rate: 


(1) Make a check study of the job 
as it was being done. 

(2) Eliminate all unnecessary work. 

(3)Train several operators in the 
correct methods. 

(4) Set the piece rate by time stu- 
dies on these specially trained 
operators. 

(5) Explain the new job and rate 
to all the operators. 

(6) Train all operators in the new 
method so they can reach a high 
rate of production within a short 
time. 


“The group approved this plan 
(though no formal group decision was 
reached), and chose the operators to 
be specially trained. A sub-meeting 
with the ‘special’ operators was held im- 
mediately following the meeting with 
the entire group. They displayed a co- 
operative and interested attitude and 
immediately presented many good sug- 
gestions. This attitude carried over into 
the working out of the details of the 
new job; and when the new job and 
piece rates were set, the ‘special’ opera- 
tors referred to the resultants as ‘our 
job,’ ‘our rate,’ etc. The new job and 
piece rates were presented at a second 
group meeting to all the operators in- 
volved. The ‘special’ operators served to 
train the other operators on the new job. 

“Experimental Groups 2 and 8 went 
through much the same kind of change 
meetings. The groups were smaller 
than experimental Group 1, and a more 
intimate atmosphere was established. 
The need for a change was once again 
made dramatically clear; the same gen- 
eral plan was presented by manage- 
ment. However, since the groups were 
small, all operators were chosen as ‘spe- 


We have learned the lesson that 
when opportunities for profit 
diminish, the opportunities for 
jobs likewise disappear. 


Resolution, Executive Commit- 
tee, American Federation of 
Labor, 1940 


cial’ operators; that is, all operators 
were to participate directly in the de- 
signing of the new jobs, and all opera- 
tors would be studied by the time study 
man. It is interesting to note that in the 
meetings with these two groups, sug- 
gestions were immediately made in 
such quantity that the stenographer 
had great difficulty in recording them. 
The group approved of the plans, but 
again no formal group decision was 
reached.” 

The results shown in Figure 8 clearly 
demonstrate the effectiveness of partici- 
pation upon production. It is significant 
that the control group, when treated 
like the Experimental Groups 2 and 3 
in another change that occurred some 
months later, showed a_ productivity 
record identical to that shown by Ex- 
perimental Groups 2 and 3. Figure 9 
shows these curves. 

Figure 10 is based on a study by Lip- 
pitt®. When persons from a number 
of communities were trained to under- 
take tasks of leadership in constructive 
community action, the probability of 
their doing so when they returned to 
the community varied substantially. A 
very important factor in determining 
whether they did, or did not, function 
well upon return to their community 


* Lippitt, Ronald. Training in Community Re- 
lations, New York: Harper & Bros., 1949, 212-220. 


depended upon whether they were 
members of a strongly-knit team from 
the community or whether they were 
only isolated individuals. 


General observations 


In my opinion the results of the re- 
search on the influence of participation 
and group decision upon behavior war- 
rant the following statements as a sum- 
mary of what we now know: 

1. The influence of a group decision 
upon the behavior of group mem- 
bers depends upon how tightly- 
knit or cohesive the group is. The 
greater the loyalty to the group, 
the greater will be the motiva- 
tional pressures to conform to the 
group decision. Similarly, the 
more the individual wishes to be 
a member of the group, the 
greater the pressure on him to 
conform. 

2. The more important the group 
feels the problem and decision in- 
volved to be to it and its survival 
and well-being, the greater the 
pressure on group members to 
conform to the decision. 

3. The greater the skill and experi- 
ence of the group in making 
group decisions, the greater will 
be the pressure to conform. 

4. The more explicit the group de- 
cision is with regard to the be- 
havior expected of its members, 
the greater will be the pressure 
to engage in the specified behav- 
ior. 


Motivational forces springing from 
membership in face-to-face groups 
seem to function not only in situations 
where group decisions have been ex- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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How Effective Was Individual Solicitation 
at HOME and at WORK in 3” and 4" Drives ? 
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Were People More Likely to BUY When the 
Solicitor Asked Them to Help Filla QUOTA? 


When Solicitors Asked People to BUY to Help 
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PR in "Excellently 
Managed Companies" 
(Continued from page 6) 


rather than on an over-all service basis. 
For the smaller company, outside coun- 
sel apparently is, and will probably re- 
main, the best way to get good public 
relations. 


Leader in the trend to more use of 
counsel is the oil industry. Here more 
“Excellently Managed Companies” use 
outside counsel than do not, Not only 
that, but the over-all 2 per cent that 
uses both permament and occasional 
counsel are composed almost entirely 
of oil companies. This is significant. The 
Institute considers that within the oil 
industry are found the most sound and 
progressive public relations programs. 
Banks and insurance companies have 
long been notorious for conservatism, 
and these institutions quite expectedly 
lag when it comes to any new practice. 
It is not surprising therefore that 
none of the banks in the “Excellently 
Managed” list so far employ outside 
counsel, 


The top ten 


Prior to making the study, the Insti- 
tute picked ten “Excellently Managed 
Companies” it considered to be among 
the best in regard to public relations. 
After the study these ten were anal- 
yzed. See Table 2 for the results. 


All ten have separate departments 
with executives in charge. Under the 
circumstances this is as strong a piece 
of evidence as possible of the impor- 
tance of these two attributes to good 
public relations. 


If the Institute were to pick the 
“best” company in the matter of public 
relations, something which really can’t 
be done, it would lean to the Carrier 
Corporation. With this in mind it is sig- 
nificant that Carrier is one of the three 
in the group to use all possible public 
relations aid, 


Conclusion 


The study reflects a healthy and 
growing desire on the part of the best 
of American business and industry to 
cultivate and maintain public goodwill, 
and to earn the long overdue under- 
standing and acceptance of corporate 
policies by the general public. 

But it also shows that 9 per cent 
of the “Excellently Managed” sample, 
a small yet significant segment of Ameri- 
can business — good enough in its op- 
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Try this test for ... YOUR TAX 1.9. 


Come the Ides of March —comes also federal income tax time. Do you know your 
federal taxes — what they can do to you— what you can do to them? Try this three. 
minute tax quiz. (Editor’s note: three minutes if you’re an expert.) It is based on mate. 
rial furnished by the American Institute of Accountants, the national professional society 
of certified public accountants. PR people will find the answers on page 17. : 


1. Your son worked for you in the business last summer, and you paid him a total of 
$591. He also won $10 in an advertising slogan contest. You can — 
a. Take a full $600 dependency exemption for him. 
b. Take a half exemption. 
c. Take no exemption. 


2. While on vacation with your wife last summer, you entertained several men you do 
business with. Is this — 
a. Deductible as a business expense? 
b. Not deductible, since you were vacationing? 
c. Deductible only if you and your wife file a joint return? 


3. You made a non-business loan of $2,000 to a friend last March, and he promptly 
disappeared, leaving absolutely no trace. You can probably — 
a. Deduct the full amount as a bad debt on your 1952 return. 
b. Deduct only half of it. 
c. Take no deduction at all. 


4. You earned more than $3,600 in your business. The social security tax is — 
a. Not levied on your own income. 
b. $81, paid with your income tax return. 
c. $54, paid to the Social Security Board. 
d. $54, paid with your income tax return. 


5. Which of the following contributions is not deductible? 
a. Your local Community Chest. 
b. The American Legion. 
c. A political party. 
d. The YMCA. 


6. You failed to take all your allowable deductions on your 1950 return. You can — 
a. No longer file a claim for a refund. 


b. File a refund claim as late as 1954. 
ec. Stop worrying, since you will get a refund automatically. 


7. Your wife works for you in your business. She — 
a. Is required to pay social security. 
b. Is not subject to social security. 
c. Can choose whether she does or does not want social security coverage. 


8. In December, you spent $1,000 for built-in bookshelves and wall-to-wall carpeting 
for your office, on which your lease has three years to run. You can — 
a. Deduct the $1,000 on your 1952 return. 
b. Amortize the cost over the next three years. 
c. Depreciate it over the life of the furnishings, 


9. There are a few leaks in the shingle roof of your office building, so you construct 
a new tile roof. Taxwise, the cost is — 
a. Deductible as a repair. 
b. Deductible in the current year as an improvement. 
c. Depreciable — a portion deductible each year of its useful life. 


10. In determining your taxable income, which of the following taxes you pay is not 
allowed as a deduction? 
a. Real estate tax. 
b. State income tax. 
c. State inheritance tax. 
d. Motor vehicle license fee. 


erations to be classified as “Excellently 
Managed” — still has little or no con- 
ception of the importance of cultivating 
public goodwill. Outside the ranks of 
“Excellently Managed Companies” the 
percentage of such “ostriches” is un- 
doubtedly much greater. 


At the same time, much of the blame 
for the existence of an often hostile, and 
invariably misinformed, public has to 
be laid at the door of managements that 
have never bothered to consider what 
the public thought about them, and 


(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


plicitly made, but in other situations 
as well. This is shown, for example, in 
Figure 11. Asking people to buy bonds 
at werk proved to be appreciably more 
effective than asking at home. For most 
people the -verk group is a more tightly- 
knit and more important group to them 
than is the neighborhood group. 

Figure 12 also shows the power of 
group goals and expectations upon be- 
havior. Soliciation was appreciably more 
effective when the solicitor made ex- 
plicit reference to the quota of the 
group. 

| should like to turn now, if I may, 
to another dimension of the forces de- 
termining peoples’ reactions. No doubt, 
you will be surprised when I tell you 
that in a large company, one employ- 
ing over 11,000 employees, we found 
that when honest and sincere recogni- 
tion was given by supervisors for a job 
well done, the morale of certain groups 
of workers was adversely affected®. 

When we related supervisory behav- 
ior, as reported by the supervisors, to 
employee attitudes on some fifty dif- 
ferent items of supervisory behavior we 
found that most of the variables showed 
no relationship between supervisory be- 
havior and employee morale. Further 
analysis suggested that this failure to 
find an expected pattern of relationships 
might be due to the influence of other 
variables. 

Thus, we found that large work 
groups tended to have poorer morale 
than smaller groups, that blue collar 
workers tended to have poorer morale 
than white collar workers, etc. When 
the data were analyzed separately by 
major groups, such as, large and small 
groups, blue collar and white collar 
groups, men and women, a very sur- 
prising result was obtained. We found 
that more items of supervisory behavior 
had a relationship with employee atti- 
tude, but that this analysis increased 
both the negative and positive correla- 
tions obtained. 


Thus, for example, we found among 
white collar men employees who had 
not finished high school that the more 
supervisors gave honest and sincere rec- 
ognition for a job well done, the greater 
was the adverse affect upon employee 
attitudes. These negative relationships 
were surprising and perplexing. 

* Pelz, Donald. Influence: A Key to Effective 


Leadership in the First Line Supervisor, Personnel, 
Vol. 29, November, 1952, 209-217. 
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Fortunately, the person conducting 
this research was a keen analyst and 
noted some clues in his data which were 
consistent with a finding in one of our 
previous studies. He suspected that the 
variation in the power, influence and 
prestige exercised by the supervisor in 
his relationship with his own superior 
might account for the negative rela- 
tionships discovered. Fortunately there 
were data in the interviews with super- 
visors which permitted the analyst to 
develop a rough measure of the influ- 
ence that different supervisors exerted 
with their own boss. 

When the data were analyzed sepa- 
rately for supervisors who were above 
average in influence and for those who 
were below average, the following re- 
sults were obtained: 


For For 

high low 

influ- _—influ- 

Relationships between super- ence ence 
visor’s behavior and employ- super- super- 
ee’s attitudes: visors _ visors 


No. of positive relationships. 19 8 


No. of neutral or negative 
relationships 


These results show that when super- 
visors, whose relationship to their supe- 
rior is one in which they can exercise 
more than average influence, use good 
human relations practices, there is a 
favorable affect upon employee atti- 
tudes. On the other hand, when low 
influence supervisors use these prac- 
tices, an adverse affect upon employee 
attitudes occurs. 

When a supervisor who has relatively 
little influence with his superior recom- 
mends an employee for a promotion, 
it is not too likely to be acted upon. 
Nevertheless, the employee, upon being 
told by the supervisor of the recom- 
mendation, expects the promotion and 
is likely to tell his wife and friends of 
it. When the promotion fails to mate- 
rialize, he is disappointed and often 
embarrassed. 

Similar disappointments occur, for 
example, when there is a company pol- 
icy that only college graduates can be 
promoted above a certain level. Com- 
petent men who lack this education 
often see younger, less experienced col- 
lege graduates promoted over them. 
After a few such experiences, it is par- 
ticularly irritating to them to be re- 
minded of what they feel to be a real 
injustice by being honestly congratu- 
lated for having done a job particularly 
well. 

These results illustrate an important 
characteristic of human behavior. Peo- 


ples’ reactions do not depend solely 


upon what happens to them, their ex- 
periences and the way they are treated. 
Their reactions involve an interaction 
between what they experience and what 
they expect. 

By changing what people expect, 
you can profoundly change their reac- 
tions to unchanged experiences. When 
a company through general publicity 
creates in consumers’ minds an expec- 
tation of a cut in prices of 5% and then 
actually gives an 8% cut, what happens 
to consumer reaction? If employees are 
led to expect a 10% increase in pay but 
only a 5% increase occurs, there is us- 
ually widespread disappointment and 
adverse employee reactions. 


The fact that reactions and attitudes 
depend upon the relationship between 
expectations and events means that 
these reactions and attitudes can be 
influenced either by changing the ex- 
pectations, or by changing events, or 
by changing both. e e 
(Single copies of Dr. Likert’s complete address 
are available on request to him at the Institute 


for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan—Editor. ) 


“Excellently Managed 
Companies" 


(Continued from page 14) 


never given a thought to their respon- 
sibility to the community and nation. 
To help in correcting this situation the 
Institute points to four conclusions that 
have emerged from this study: 


1. Professional practitioners, oper- 
ating in a separate department, are the 
first necessity for a good program. 

2. An executive on the top policy- 
making level should be in charge of 
the operation. He must be the personi- 
fication of public relations in the top 
echelon, so that thinking about human 
relations is constantly before the high- 
est management level. 


3. For larger companies, outside 
counsel is valuable, either as top-level 
adviser or for many types of special 
projects. It can be useful to any com- 
pany on an occasional or project basis, 
but, like a law firm, to do its best job 
it should be on permanent retainer. 

4. For smaller companies, a com- 
petent man to act as a public relations 
department in himself, plus the utili- 
zation of permanent outside counsel, is 
probably the best way to secure ade- 
quate public relations. 

Beyond these points it is apparent 
from the study that corporate activi- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Plant posters 


(Continued from page 7) 


sending them to the plants with instruc- 
tions that they be posted as of a certain 
date. Whatever posters we came up 
with had to be good enough to satisfy 
plant demands, and sufficiently low in 
cost to make our plants willing to pay 
the prorated cost of production. 

We quickly discovered that our staff 
had neither the time nor the talent to 
create an original poster series. After 
some study of the costs involved, we 
also realized that the production of the 
kind of posters we wanted would make 
the per-poster cost prohibitively high 
if used only in our plants, 


called “Day-Glo” was selected. Black 
printing on the brilliant orange, green, 
yellow and red paper stock gave us a 
poster which simply can’t be ignored 
by anyone within range. 

Poster content was keyed to the car- 
toon, or comic-page approach, rather 
than the preachy, editorial-page ap- 
proach so frequently seen. Serious sub- 
jects were thus presented in a light and 
humorous format. 


Service now formalized 


Pictorial Media by now has formal- 
ized the poster service. An Editorial 
Advisory Board, consisting of represen- 
tatives from some of the companies 
which buy the service, has been estab- 


Clarence J. Dover was Director of Public Relations 
for United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration in Austria and Czechoslovakia before 
joining General Electric in 1948. He currently is 
in charge of community relations and communica- 
tions for GE's Lamp Division, with headquarters at 
Nela Park in Cleveland. Before going with UNRRA, 
Mr. Dover also served with the Cleveland Press, 
the Dix Newspapers in Ohio and Station WAKR in 
Akron. He's a graduate of Kent State University. 


So we took our poster “ground rules” 
and our problem to Harry Childs, Pic- 
torial Media President, and probably 
the nation’s outstanding expert on the 
use of picture continuity as an employee 
communications medium. If other in- 
dustrial companies shared our concern 
over poster ineffectiveness, we asked, 
wouldn't there be enough potential 
users of a new series to justify its pro- 
duction by Pictorial Media? 


Fresh poster approach 


After some preliminary investigation, 
Childs was convinced that a demand 
for a fresh poster approach indeed did 
exist. He called in Don Calhoun, Art 
Director for McCann-Erickson, an artist 
with real zip in his pen. Calhoun 
sketched a few posters of which black- 
and-white photostats were made. 

We took the photostats into several 
of our plants and discussed them with 
plant personnel. The response was one 
of enthusiastic approval, so production 
of the early posters began. 

The demand for vivid color was met 
without resorting to three and four-color 
reproduction with its attendant high 
costs. A fluorescent-type paper stock 
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lished. This group meets periodically 
to establish subject areas and to suggest 
and approve the creative treatment. 
Thus, a continuing control is exercised 
by men who reflect management views 
and current employee relations objec- 
tives. 

The poster series provides 30 subjects 
per year, permitting selection of 26 sub- 
jects for bi-weekly posting. Subject 
areas, per the original “ground rules” 
we developed after our study, get an 
across-the-board treatment. The posters 
are 14 inches x by 18% inches in size, 
and are placed in open frames designed 
for high-traffic, inplant locations such 
as water fountains, time clocks and 
rest rooms. The cost structure has been 
so designed that multiple-location use 
of the posters may be had at a fraction 
of the usual market per-poster cost. 


Informal poster testing 


One of the first posters was selected 
for informal testing in one of our Lamp 
Division plants. It was posted side-by- 
side with the more conventional poster 
then appearing. Both remained posted 
for one week. Two weeks later a recog- 
nition test was made. Employees were 


asked to identify a reproduction of the 
copy contained in each of the test post- 
ers, The copy was simply typed on a 
plain sheet of white paper. Then repro. 
ductions of the art work on each poster 
(without copy) were shown and em. 
ployees were asked to identify it. Re. 
sults were as follows: 


Identification of Poster 

Identification of new 

poster message 
Identification of Poster 

“A” artwork .........-.. 52% 
Identification of new 

poster artwork 


With this encouraging (if somewhat 
unscientific) data, our staff proceeded 
to peddle the new poster series to our 
46 plants. If the proof of the posters is 
in the buying, we had solved our poster 
communications problem, for 39 of our 
46 plants separately subscribed to the 
new series. 

Our new program began a little more 
than a year ago. One of our earlier 
fears was that the novelty of the posters 
would wear thin and employee inter- 
est drop. But this has not occurred. 
After more than a year’s trial the new 
posters seem to be better received than 
ever. Employee comments are frequent 
and favorable. It would be inane to 
claim that effective poster communica- 
tion by itself changes employee atti- 
tudes. It is only one communications 
technique. But of one thing we are cer- 
tain. These posters are being read! 


We think the new poster series, giv- 
ing as it does an opportunity for man- 
agement to talk to employees “while 
we're both smiling,” is a shiny, sharp 
tool in our communications kit. e e 


“Excellently Managed 
Companies" 
(Continued from page 15) 


ties must contribute to, and be part of, 
the economic, social and political cli- 
mate of the community. In the long 
run the effectiveness of any public rela- 
tions program is determined by actual 
performances that are publicly appreci- 
ated. There is no substitute for per- 
formance, but the performance has to 
be known, has to be brought to the 
public’s attention, and that is a job for 
a well-integrated public relations pro- 
gram. e 
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THE HANDBOOK OF MOTION 
PICTURE TECHNIQUE FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 
By Charles Curran; Times Square Produc- 
tions (145 West 45th Street, New York, 


N. Y.); 50 pp., mimeographed, paper- 
bound—$2.50. 


FILM GUIDE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


Edited by George Miholy; Film Research 
Associates (150 East 52nd Street, New 
York, N. Y.); 74 pp.—$3.00. 


Reviewed by G. Gordon Biggar, 
Public Relations Manager, Shell Oil 
Company 

Two new publications relating to in- 
dustrial motion pictures are now avail- 
able. The first, entitled The Handbook 
of Motion Picture Technique for Busi- 
ness Men is by Charles Curran and 
deals with industrial motion picture 
production. The second, Film Guide on 
Industrial Relations, is put out by Film 
Research Associates and is a compre- 
hensive catalog of motion pictures avail- 
able on all aspects of industrial rela- 
tions. 

The Handbook of Motion Picture 
Technique . . . is a mimeographed 
50-page, paper-bound book which ex- 
plains how movies are produced and 
why they are expensive. It goes into a 
detailed explanation of costs (a camera- 
man gets $87.50 a day, a midget costs 
$18.50); it explains sound recording 
techniques; and it explains carefully the 
production steps involved in translating 
the client’s idea into the finished film. 
Also, it has a very helpful section on 
the Do’s and Don'ts of film making. 
(Don’t crowd too much into too short 
atime, do keep dialogue to a minimum, 
ete. ) 

When dealing with these things, it 
is a helpful primer for the prospective 
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first-time client on the problems of in- 
dustrial movie-making. But, much of 
this is negated by an overly commercial 
approach (one is reminded on each 
page to see Times Square Productions 
before making a film), and by a pre- 
occupation with the movie-man’s jargon 
(it has its own glossary of expressions). 
Sometimes too it pleads the case of 
cost a bit too vehemently and gets too 
tangled up in the technicalities of the 
business. 

The Film Guide on Industrial Rela- 
tions is a 74-page catalog listing 339 
motion pictures and slide films in nine 
different categories of industrial rela- 
tions. 

Edited by George Miholy, the films 
are classified under: General Human 
Relations, Supervisory Training, Lead- 
ership Development, Employee Rela- 
tions, Selection and Placement, Health 
and Safety, Communications, Labor Or- 
ganizations, and Plant and Community 
Relations. Each film is listed with a 
short description, complete information 
as to length, sound or silent, color or 
black-and-white, and the company from 
which it can be rented. 

The Guide is available from Film Re- 
search Associates, and it would be 
a worth-while addition, along with sev- 
eral others of a similar type, to an in- 
dustrial relations library. e e 


WEBSTER'S NEW WORLD DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE, COLLEGE EDITION 
Joseph H. Friend and David B. Guralnik, 
General Editors. The World Publishing 
Co. (Cleveland 2, Ohio). 1724 pp.—$5.00, 
plain, $6.00 thumb-indexed. 

Here’s a new desk reference volume 
with over 142,000 words and 1,200 
plus illustrations. Idiomatic expressions, 
colloquialisms, slang and the most char- 


acteristic features of American English. 

We don't like the definition of public 
relations as well as the one in Mr. Mer- 
riam’s book in the same field, but all in 
all it’s a dandy volume. Not much plot, 
but lots of meat. 


One thing we found out. A.A.A.A. 
isn’t the advertising fraternity at all. It’s 
the “Associated Actors and Artists of 
America: an A. F, of L. labor union.” 
Times change, but we're glad to see that 
zymurgy ends up as being the same 
old chemistry of fermentation as ap- 
plied in wine making.—R. L. B. e e 


YOUR TAX 1.9. 


Answers to quiz on page 14. 


1. c. Your son’s prize here would be 
considered taxable income. That 
raises his total income to $601, and 
he cannot qualify as a dependent 
if he has income of $600 or more. 


2. a. The amounts spent should be de- 
ductible as business expenses, if you 
kept a careful record which lists 
them in detail, and shows clearly 
that the entertainment was with a 
predominating business motive and 


not merely reciprocal, or incident 
to the vacation. 


3. b. A non-business bad debt is a capi- 
tal loss. And you can take only 
$1,000 a year in capital losses — 
unless you can apply them against 
capital gains. You are allowed to 
carry over unused losses for five 
years; better get expert advice. 


4. b. Assuming your income is classified 
as self-employment income (see tax 
instructions) and is not from en- 
gaging in an exempt profession, a 
tax of 214% on the first $3,600 is 
due with your income tax return — 
so you owe $81. 


5. c. You cannot deduct contributions to 
an organization which spends a sub- 
stantial part of its time on lobby- 
ing or political propaganda. 


6. b. In this case, you can file a claim 
for refund within three years from 
the date your return was due. 


7. b. If your wife works for you, you are 
not supposed to pay social security 
taxes on her salary, nor is she sup- 
posed to make her contributions. 


8. b. On leased property, you normally 
spread the cost of improvements 
over the life of the lease. 


9. c. The roof is an improvement, not 
deductible currently like ordinary 
repairs. Its cost is deductible as de- 
preciation spread over its estimated 
useful life. 


10. c. Inheritance taxes are not deductible. 


The others listed are deductible. 
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PARTICIPANTS in Boston University's recently celebrated fifth anniversary for the School of 
Public Relations and Communications were (seated, |. to r.): G. H. Freyermuth, Manager PR 
Dept., Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); Jean Gordon, Assistant to the Manager, PR Dept., Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; and Robert T. Borth, Manager, Employee and Plant Community Relations, 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Division, General Electric Co. (Standing, |. to r.): Elmer Carlson, a gradu- 
ate, and Prof. Virgil L. Rankin, Director of the University's Division of Public Relations. 


OFFICERS of PRSA's Hawaii Chapter greeted Fred L. Black, Director of PR, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit, when the latter arrived recently for a visit. (I. to r.): F. Gordon Chadwick Adv. 
and PR Director, Mutual Telephone Co., Chapter Vice President; Roy J. Leffingwell, Director 
of PR, Hawiian Sugar Planters’ Association, Chapter President; Mr. Black and James W. Carey, 
Assistant Director of PR, HSPA. Mr. Black was guest speaker at the Chapter's monthly meeting. 


OSCAR M. BEVERIDGE, Director of PR, Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, is the newly. 
appointed Chairman of PRSA's Education 
Committee for 1953. His committee has re- 
ceived a request for assistance in developing 
text material for armed services PR instruc- 
tion, and will continue the projects initiated 
in 1952 to further interest in PR teaching. 


GEORGE WEISSMAN, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., with respon- 
sibility in the fields of general administration 
and public relations, has been named a Vice 
President by the company's Board of Direc- 
tors. PRSA member Weissman continues both 
his PR and administrative duties. 


WALTER G. BARLOW, Chairman, PRSA's Re- 
search Committee, has announced his com- 
mittee's completion of two studies made dur- 
ing the past year: (1) An evaluation of PR 
employment habits in industrial companies in 
$1-5 million and $6-25 million asset groups, 
and (2) PR job qualification and employment 
habits in American colleges and universities. 
PRSA members will receive both reports. 
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President Eisenhower appoints 
Committee on International Information 
Activities; Abbott Washburn to serve 


On January 26, President Eisenhower appointed a committee to be known 
as the President’s Committee on International Information Activities. Stated ob- 
jective of the group is to “survey and evaluate the Government’s information and 
related policies and activities with particular reference to international relations 


and the national security.” 

PRSA member Abbott Washburn, for 
four years manager of General Mills’ 
Department of Public Services, Minne- 
apolis, and more recently Director of 
Organization, Citizens for Eisenhower, 
has been named Executive Secretary 
of the Committee, which includes: 
William H. Jackson, Chairman; Robert 
Cutler, Administrative Assistant to the 
President; C. D. Jackson, representing 
the Secretary of State; Sigurd Larmon, 
representing the Director for Mutual 
Security; Gordon Gray, President of the 
University of North Carolina; Barklie 
McKee Henry, and John C. Hughes, 
businessmen. 


In announcing formation of the Com- 
mittee, the President said: “It has long 
been my conviction that a unified and 
dynamic effort in this field is essential 
to the security of the United States 
and of the other peoples in the com- 
munity of free nations. All executive 
departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government are authorized and 
directed, as a matter of common con- 
cern, to cooperate with the Committee 
in its work.” 

Asked by a JournaL representative 
to comment on a development that is 
of interest to all public relations people, 
Mr. Washburn said: 


Britannica Book of the Year records PR growth 


Three out of four of the best man- 
aged companies in the United States en- 
gaged in active public relations pro- 
grams during 1952, according to Dale 
O’Brien, PRSA member who is author 
of the article on public relations in the 
forthcoming 1953 Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Book of the Year. 

O'Brien, partner in the Chicago and 
Los Angeles PR firm of Howard G. 
Mayer and Dale O’Brien, and an execu- 
tive of Public Relations Management 
Corporation, cited figures of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management showing 
that three-fourths of 312 “excellently 
managed” companies surveyed had a 
policy-level public relations executive or 
a separate PR department. Twenty per 
cent employed outside PR counsel. 

The survey was cited as evidence of 
four public relations principles on 
which O’Brien said business, and par- 


ticularly big business, had been able 
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to reach agreement by 1952. These four 
principles were: 

1. Every business organization influ- 
ences public opinion simply by virtue 
of existing. 

2. The influence should be construc- 
tive because business success and the 
public interest coincide. 


3. To merit public support, business 
must do the right thing and communi- 
cate knowledge of its action to the pub- 
lic. 

4. Public relations is as vital to man- 
agement as engineering, production, 
sales, or administration. 

In addition to the Institute of Man- 
agement survey, O’Brien also cited a 
report of the Public Relations Society 
of America as evidence of the applica- 
tion of the four principles and a rise in 
PR activity to professional status, 

The Public Relations Society re- 


Abbott Washburn 


“Now is the time for all PR people 
to come up with helpful ideas and sug- 
gestions for conducting this biggest of 
all PR jobs—the task of building favor- 
able world opinion for the U. S. and, 
conversely, undermining the world 
Communist conspiracy. We will need 
all the effective help we can get.” 


(Continued on page 26) 


ported that its membership increased 
in five years from 600 to 1,400 and its 
chapters from 6 to 24, O’Brien said. 
The Society also reported that a code 
of standards for professional practice, 
with enforcement provisions, had been 
developed, he said. 

He quoted a report of the PRSA 
Commission on the Social Sciences 
which stated that the Commission had 
found in a survey of 172 social scien- 
tists that a person must have need for 
facts and be hospitable to them before 
he accepts them and makes use of 
them. 

The Commission also found that only 
a relatively small group of the popula- 
tion is exposed to “virtually everything” 
in the channels of communication, and 
about five per cent “appear to be iso- 
lated” from such channels. The survey 
concludes that effectiveness of com- 
munication is measured largely by indi- 
vidual and group needs and interests. 

ee 
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Copyright 1937, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Size Isn’t Everything 


The New Yorker’s influence is all 
out of proportion to the size of its 
circulation. Recently a noted biog- 
rapher put it this way: 

‘‘The New Yorker’s influence is 
just about what the editors of the 
really big magazines like to think 


their influence is.” 
(Advertisement) 


~~ 


“I’m getting tired of you throwing your weight around!”’ 
g y g 


As a source of much of the best 
contemporary writing The New 
Yorker has affected writers all over 
the world. In the past decade alone, 
202 books have been published of 
which almost all the material first 
appeared in The New Yorker. The 


one-line or captionless cartoon, the 
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techniques of the “Profile,” “Talk 
of the Town,” and departments of 
this and that, all coneeived by The 
New Yorker, have stimulated 


journalism everywhere. 
This ability to launch new ideas, 


a new style in humor and journal- 


ism, is the “little’’ New Yorker’s 
big attribute. New Yorker readers 
value new ideas and spread them 
to millions of others. They are the 
influential minority who can 


change the big picture. 


Copyright 1941, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


(This is the fourth of a series of advertisements suggesting how 
The New Yorker may help you speed your public relations ideas.) 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43xp STREET 
NEW YORK. 36,N. Y. 


Sells The People Other People Follow 
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stamps! START 
printing stamps! 


e Get a DM, the desk-model postage 
meter for the small office ...and 
print your own postage, any amount: 
needed for any kind of mail. 


e The DM prints a meter stamp directly 
on the envelope, with a dated 

postmark, and prints your own small 
advertisement, if you like...Has a 
moistener for sealing envelope flaps. 
Even provides postage for parcel post. 
Anyone can learn to use it in a jiffy. 

e The DM can be set for as much postage 
as you want to buy, protects it from loss, 
damage, theft. Automatically accounts for 
postage on visible registers. Saves time 
and effort in mailing — and often postage! 


e Why put up any longer with old- 
fashioned adhesive stamps, stamp licking 
and sticking? Mail the modern way — 
with metered mail. Call the nearest 

PB office for a demonstration. Or send 
the coupon for illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates 


for all classes of mail and parcel post 
map showing zones for any locality. 


PITNEY- BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


Post AGE 


S 

\ Jo b- _ 

Prtney-Bowes, Inc. | HERE | 


5226 PaciFic St., STAMFORD, Conn. 
Please send free ( booklet, () wall chart to: 


Name. 


Firm 


Address. 


Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Socicty of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


Frank H. Case, Jr., Dir. of Field Activities, 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., 155 
E. 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Kerryn King and William W. Cook. 


James W. Curtis, PR Mgr., Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co., 225 E. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Sponsors: 
Marshall C. Hunt and E. Leo Koester. 


David W. Evans, President and General 
Mgr., David W. Evans & Associates, 427 
Phillips Petroleum Bldg., Salt Lake City 
1, Utah. Sponsors: William F. McCrea and 
Nelson W. Aldrich. 


Harold M. Gartley, President, Gartley & 
Associates, Inc., 68 William St., N. Y. 5, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Walter F. Merkel and 
Weston Smith. 


Reginald S. Jackson, Executive Associate, 
Flournoy & Gibbs, 1019 Spitzer Bldg., 
Madison Ave., Toledo 4, Ohio. Sponsors: 
Lev Flournoy and John H. Barker. 


Hal Leyshon, President, Hal Leyshon & 
Associates, Inc., 292 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. Sponsors: Charles Brandt and 
Philip C. Humphrey. 


Dr. Charles R. Metzler, PR Consultant, 
Seefeldstrasse 34, Zurich, Switzerland. 
Sponsors: William G. Werner and George 
M. Crowson. 


Nadine E. Miller, V.P. and Director of 
Press & PR, C. E. Hooper, Inc., 10 E. 
40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Sponsors: Horace 
Renegar and Sally Woodward. 


Will A. Parker, President, Film Counselors, 
Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: Kerryn King and Philip C. Humphrey. 


Sylvester V. Pointkowski, Director, Syl- 
vester Pointkowski—PR and Publicity, 150 
Broadway, Room 914, N. Y. 7, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: Edwin B. Dooley and Thomas J. 
Deegan, Jr. 


Henry F. Reuter, President, Reuter & Brag- 
don, Inc., 610 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Sponsors: William H. Collins and Ralph 
Winslow. 


(Mr.) Joyce O. Roberts, Director of PR, 
Pineapple Companies of Hawaii, 1394 
Kapiolani Blvd., Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
Sponsors: Nelson Prather and Frank G. 
Chadwick. 


(Mrs.) Frances Schmidt, Director, Andrew 
Schmidt Associates, 1535 Westview Court, 
Reading, Ohio. Sponsors: E. Leo Koester 
and Brenton Grant. 


Miles Scull, Jr., PR Director, National 


Fund for Medical Education, 2 W. 46th 
St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Sponsors: Raymond 
Torr and C. Armitage Harper. 


Robert J. Walker, Executive Secretary, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., 640 Tem- 


ple Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. Sponsors; 
Albert C. Nute and J. J. Kaufman. 


Samuel Weiss, President, Press Release, 
Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: Kalman B. Druck and John E, 
Sattler. 


Associate Membership 


William H. A. Carr, Associate Dir. of PR. 
United Community Defense Services, Inc., 
129 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Joseph L. Barrett and William H. Baldwin. 


Fred H. Comstock, Public Relations, Motor 
Truck Association of California, 2800 S. 
Alameda St., Los Angeles 58, Cal. Spon- 
sors: John E. Field and Walter W. Belson. 


James L. Hanyen, Asst. Account Execu- 
tive, Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors; 
Thomas D. Yutzy and Pendleton Dudley. 


Associate to Active Membership 


Rufus K. Allerton, jr., Public Relations, 
Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, 


Jack Galub, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Arthur R. McQuiddy, Asst. to Director of 
PR, United States Steel Corp. (Southwest 
District), 523 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, 
Cal. 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1953 


ATLANTA CHAPTER ........ 3 
0 
INTERMOUNTAIN .......... 1 
3 
NEW ENGLAND ............ 1 
NEW . 0 
NORTHEAST OHIO ......... 3 
0 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA . 2 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ... 4 


0 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ........ 4 
3 
MEMBERS AT LARGE ....... 10 

77 


(Total membership—1500 
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Chapter notes 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


Among plans on the Chapter’s 1953 
program are a source book for PR peo- 
ple and an all-state PR workshop. 

The source book will contain names 
and addresses of newspapers, radio and 
TV stations in the Chapter area, as well 
as the names of editorial personnel and 
other useful media data. 

The All-Ohio Workshop, in which 
other chapters of the state will join, 
is planned for Tuesday, May 5, at the 
Hotel Alms. David H. Crooks, Direc- 
tor of PR, The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, 
is General Chairman. 

Speaker at the regular February 
Chapter meeting was Columbus Chap- 
ter member George H. Saville, Director 
of PR, Ohio State Medical Association, 
Columbus. e e 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


Howard E. Hallas, Associate Director 
of PR, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, 


has been named 1953 President of the 
Detroit Chapter, Vice President is James 
W. Lee, Partner, Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, 
with Walter T. Murphy, P.R. Manager, 
Dearborn Motors, Treasurer and James 
J. Kaufman, Director of PR, Ross Roy, 
Inc., Secretary. 


As an unusual departure from pro- 
fessional subjects the January meeting 
of the Chapter gave members a “mem- 
ber-client field trip” of special interest. 
Following the regular dinner session 
the Chapter members and their wives 
or husbands were invited guests of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra at a con- 
cert. Arrangements were made by mem- 


ber Reuben Ryding. e e 


INTERMOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


1953 Officers: Nelson W. Aldrich, 
President; Will W. Bowman, Vice Presi- 
dent; Joel L. Priest, Jr., Secretary-T reas- 
urer. William F. McCrea has been re- 
elected a Director, and new member of 


the Board is Paul Sullivan, Director of 
PR, Geneva Steel Corp. (U. S. Steel 
subsidiary), Salt Lake City. e e 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


Five members of the Chapter pre- 
sented a seminar on “The Church and 
Public Relations” at the fifth annual 
Ministers Convocation at the University 
of Southern California, February 3. 

This was the first time a PR panel 
has been conducted, although the min- 
isters’ conference is five years old. The 
discussion was the most popular of six 
seminars which met at the same hour 
during the afternoon, and was attended 
by a sizable number of the 300 minis- 
ters registered. 

John E. Fields, Vice President of the 
University of Southern California and 
of the Chapter, arranged the seminar. 

Ned Wiener, Director of PR, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, was 
Chairman. Other members of the panel 
were John H. McCoy, Supervisor of 
PR, The Fluor Corp Ltd.; O. S. Ault- 
man, PR Dept., California Bank; and 
H. H. Roberts, Assistant Manager, PR 
Dept., Standard Oil Co. of California. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Chapter Notes 
(Continued from page 23) 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 


At the February meeting, Chapter 
members studied how a big company 
stresses the personal approach to gain 
understanding. A plant tour of the 
Memphis Works, International Harves- 
ter Co., was conducted by James R. 
Massey, PR Manager, who is Vice Pres- 
ident of the Chapter. Following a 
luncheon at which members were 
guests in the company cafeteria, they 
were welcomed by Works officials who 
were also on hand to answer questions 
during the visit and after the tour was 
completed. The members then held a 
round-table discussion, analyzing their 
reactions in the light of public relations 
practice. 

A business session and dinner meet- 
ing at the Hotel Peabody concluded 
the day’s program. e e 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


Through the generosity of General 
Mills, copies of the report of the 1952 
Public Relations Audit, the Chapter’s 
annual PR conference, have been dis- 
tributed to all PRSA members. The 
Minneapolis milling concern was the 
subject of PR program analysis last year 
as an initial test of the “audit” idea for 
a PR study session. The Chapter has 
set a tentative date of September 25 
for the 1953 meeting observing the 
same format with another organization 
to be chosen for PR analysis. 


Bruce Watson, Manager of PR, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., New York, spoke on 
“How to Achieve More Effective Pub- 
lic Relations” at the February 19 lunch- 
eon meeting. The session was an in- 
formal round-table type of discussion, 
with the speaker establishing the sub- 
ject by introductory comments, fol- 
lowed by general audience participa- 
tion. e e 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


January 28th luncheon meeting fea- 
tured the subject, “How To Conduct 
Public Relations at a Distance”. J. E. 
Drew, PR Director, Lever Brothers 
Co., New York, and J. F. Fox, PR Man- 
ager, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, 
N. J., spoke and led the audience dis- 
cussion which followed. 

The two PRSA members discussed 
this special phase of effort for all PR 
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directors, particularly those serving 
multi-plant and multiple-product or- 
ganizations. Describing the programs 
as ranging from community and labor 
relations to product publicity and con- 
sumer relations, the speakers emphas- 
ized that such a type of activity calls 
for sound PR department organization, 
carefully worked out plans of action 
to meet various situations, and, in case 
of emergency, the ability and willing- 
ness to make quick and effective deci- 
sions. @ @ 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


Walter G. Barlow, Vice President, 
Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, 
N. J., spoke at the January meeting on 
“Applying Research Techniques to 
Public Relations Problems”. Describing 
the developments in market research 
techniques during the past 20 years, he 


reported on possibilities in measuring 
the existing state of information which 
people have about a company or insti- 
tution; and said that important progress 
had been made in determining their 
attitudes as well. He addressed his re- 
marks to two main points: “How do 
you change public opinion?” and, “How 
do you know when that opinion has 
been changed?” e e 


WASHINGTON D. C. CHAPTER 


A $200 contribution from the Chap- 
ter treasury to the special development 
fund which the Public Relations Society 
of America is raising nationally was 
authorized by the Washington Chapter 
membership at its monthly meeting, 
February 12. In presenting the Chap- 
ter Board of Directors’ recommenda- 
tion for this action to the membership, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Probably the largest house magazine 
library in the world is maintained as a free 
reference and editorial service for editors 
and public relations people by Gebbie 
Press, New York. The publications exhib- 
ited here represent approximately 55,- 
000,000 circulation. 

In a recent survey of the field the Geb- 
bie people came up with some interesting 
conclusions: 

“The huge-circulation house organ field 
this year will spend more than 500 million 
dollars for printing and paper, more than 
120 million dollars in editorial salaries, 
and an additional 50 million dollars for in- 
direct services. ... 

“Circulation near the end of 1952 was 
set at about 150,000,000 — but will zoom 
to 165,000,000 within the next six months; 
increased paper consumption will follow 
the circulation rise; editorial salaries are 
over 1952 figures; free-lance artists, writ- 
ers and layout people are already doing 
20% more house organ work than they did 
six months ago; the use of color and color 


plates is up an indeterminate amount; the 
number of syndicates supplying house or- 
gans with features, cartoons, art work and 
pictures is on the increase; editors are 
using more and more “outside” material 
in their publications; the number of “in- 
ternal-external” publications is growing 
every month. .. . 

“There were 7,000 different house maga- 
zines at the end of 1952 and indications 
are that the number will jump to between 
8,000 and 10,000 this year,” according to 
the Gebbie study. 

“But the most important change is not 
in skyrocketing circulations or numbers of 
house organs alone,” the survey shows. 
“The real factor has been top manage- 
ment’s sudden awakening to the tremen- 
dous potential inherent in a good house 
organ — its value as a sales builder, as 4 
most effective public relations medium, 
as a solid force in improving company and 
employee morale, and as an incomparable 
‘grass roots’ communication tool.” 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


Appointment of James R. Hanson e as 
Managing Associate of the St. Louis 
PR firm of Thomas W. Parry and Asso- 
ciates has been announced by Thomas 
W. Parry e Senior Partner. Mr. Han- 
son has been associated with the firm 
for the past six years. 


Stephen Fitzgerald & Company 
(Stephen E. Fitzgerald e), New York 
PR firm, has admitted Raymond C., 
Baker @ to partnership. Mr. Baker, who 
joined the firm in 1949, held previous 
positions with N. W. Ayer & Son, Carl 
Byoir and the U.P. 


Robert M. Snibbe e Director of Press 
Relations for the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (CED), has been 
appointed General Manager of the Good 
Reading Rack Service which provides 
corporations with booklets for distribu- 
tion to their employees through self- 
service racks. The Service is a division 
of Geffen, Dunn & Company, New York 
City publishers. 


Margaret Herbst e New York PR coun- 
sel, has been appointed consultant in 
public relations activities concerning 
the horticultural products merchandis- 
ing program of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company. Her activity will be concen- 
trated in the eastern U. S., reporting to 
the Department of Advertising and Pub- 
lic Relations at the company’s St. Louis 
headquarters. 


Foote, Cone & Belding’s Houston, 
Texas, office (Stephen R. Wilhelm e) 
has moved to 510 Taft at Buffalo Drive, 
Houston 2. 


Robert L. L. McCormick e Vice Presi- 
dent, Coates and McCormick, Inc., New 
York and Washington PR firm, has been 
named one of America’s “Ten Outstand- 
ing Young Men of 1952” by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., “for 
his outstanding efforts to focus public 
attention on the work of the Hoover 
Commission.” Mr. McCormick, who is 
possibly the second PR man to be so 
honored (W. Howard Chase e was 
named in 1944), was Assistant to former 
President Herbert Hoover during the 
latter’s work with the Commission. 


Jack R. Hight e formerly of Sharon 
Steel Corp., has joined the PR Depart- 
ment, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 
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Paul H. Davis e has moved the offices 
of his West Coast PR consulting firm to 
4646 Melbourne Avenue, Los Angeles 
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Cumerford, Inc. (William R. Cumerford 
e President) fund-raising counseling 
firm, is now located at Suite 300, 912 
Baltimore, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


William R. Baker e 
formerly Press Rela- 
tions Manager of 
General Foods Corp., 
has joined Selvage. 
Lee and Chase, New 
York. 


Raymond Simon e Instructor in PR at 
Utica College of Syracuse University, 
Utica, N. Y., has been named to a na- 
tional panel to select public relations 
text material for the armed forces. The 
appointment was made by the curricu- 
lum section of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wis. 


Bert C. Goss e and Kerryn King e have 
been named Senior Vice Presidents of 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New York. 


Raymond C, Torr e has joined the PR 
staff of the National Fund for Medical 
Education, New York. 


John L. Fortson e formerly Director of 
PR, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, has been named Executive 
Director of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion for Mental Health. 


Morris B. Rotman e President of Harshe- 
Rotman, Inc., has announced increase 
of office facilities in the New York City 
area. The company’s Eastern operations 
are managed by Milton Bass, at 40 East 
49th St., N. Y. C. . 


Manly S. Mumford e is now in charge 
of all North Central states PR activity 
of the Borden Company (221 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago), serving all oper- 
ating units except the Midwest Fluid 
Milk and Ice Cream District, Columbus, 
Ohio, Milton Fairman e Borden’s PR 
Director, has announced. Personnel of 
the former Columbus PR offices have 
been assigned to the headcuarters of 
the Fluid Milk operation. 


Channing L. Bete e has announced the 
appointment of Edward W. Pearson as 
Director of Research at his firm’s Green- 
field, Mass. headquarters. 


Banks L. Miller, Jr. e formerly Director 

of PR for Tennessee Products & Chem- 

ical Corp., Nashville, has joined the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Motion Picture Daily’s 17th annual 
radio poll for 1952 brought some in- 
teresting preferences from television 
editors and columnists of American 
newspapers and magazines. 

Besides naming names and programs 
the editors and critics liked, there were 
some areas mentioned where public 
relations people have special interest. 
To mention a few: 

Best news commentator or analyst: 


(1) Edward R. Murrow (American Oil 
— Joseph Katz & Co. — CBS, weekdays, 
7:45-8:00 P.M.); (2) Lowell Thomas 
(CBS); and (3) H. V. Kaltenborn 
(NBC). 


Best educational program: (1) Caval- 
cade of America (E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. — Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn — NBC, Tuesdays, 8:00- 
8:30 P.M.); (2) Invitation to Learning 
(CBS); and (3) America’s Town Meet- 
ing (ABC). 


Motion Picture Daily poll turns up 
some preferences in PR areas 


Best public service program: (1) 
America’s Town Meeting (ABC coop- 
erative sponsors—ABC, Tuesdays, 9:00- 
9:45 P.M.); (2) American Forum 
(NBC); and (3) Meet the Press (NBC). 


Best panel discussion program: (1) 
Meet the Press (Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc. — St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 
— NBC-TV, Sundays, 6:00-6:30 P.M.); 
(2) American Forum of the Air (NBC- 
TV); and (3) The Author Meets the 
Critics (Du Mont TV). 


Best service, individual publicity of- 
fice: (1) Bureau of Industrial Service 
(Young & Rubicam); (2) David O. 
Alber Associates; and (3) J. Walter 
Thompson, 


Best network publicity service: (1) 
Columbia Broadcasting System; (2) 
National Broadcasting Company; and 
(3) American Broadcasting Company. 

ee 


The PRSA Executive Committee 
has established rec dations for 
proper use by members of the PRSA 
official seal or logotype. The symbol, 
reproduced to represent an impres- 
sion of the organization’s initials in 
sealing wax, is used presently to 
identify all Society materials—publi- 
cations, printed reports, bulletins, 
membership cards, certificates, etc. 
Certain display requirements on 
members’ letterheads or in profes- 
sional listings—chief among which is 
the proper identification of the indi- 
vidual Society member with each 
such use of the emblem—are set 
forth by the Executive Committee 
action, and such stipulations will be 
published in the JourNnat at regular 
intervals. 

PRSA has Active and Associate 
members who may identify their 
individual memberships in the So- 
ciety by use of the seal. This fact 
must be clearly set forth in each 
such instance of use (as their em- 
ploying firm or organization is not 
the member). 


Proper use of PRSA seal explained for member 
reference 


Restricted application established 


The Committee’s resolution fol- 
lows: 

“The Public Relations Society of 
America is a national professional 
organization of individuals, member- 
ship in which requires appropriate 
experience and the observance of 
certain ethical standards. 


“Identification of its members 
with the Society therefore may serve 
a clarifying purpose with persons 
with whom members may have pro- 
fessional relationships. 

“For this reason, members may 
wish to use the ‘seal’ of the Society’s 
initials, or a reference such as ‘Mem- 
ber of the Public Relations Society 
of America’ on business letterheads, 
promotional or published material. 

“The use of such ‘seal’ or refer- 
ence by members is approved as a 
policy by the Society, with the 
qualification that all such uses must 
cover the names of individual mem- 
bers and must not refer to firm 
names or partnerships with which 
members are associated.” 


Honorary Degree Granted 
In Forestry PR 


In 1951, Dr. Carl Alwin Schenck, above 
left, founder of the Biltmore Forest School, 
first school of forestry in the United States, 
led a Cavalcade of American Forestry, 
under the auspices of the American For- 
estry Association. Ralph P. Wentworth, 
New York City public relations counsel, 
was retained as consultant on the public 
relations phases of the tour which covered 
a large part of the United States and parts 
of Canada. Upon completion of the tour, 
scrapbook records of the trip were pre- 
pared by Mr. Wentworth’s office, une copy 
for the Library of Congress. 

During a brief visit this summer, Dr. 
Schenck presented PRSA member Went- 
worth with an Honorary Degree from 
Biltmore Forest School as a token of ap- 
preciation for a job well done. The degree, 
probably first of its kind in the world, was 
“Master of Forestry Public Relations” and 
commends “excellent academic and _prac- 
tical abilities in connection with handling 
public information.” 


International Information 
Committee 
(Continued from page 19) 


President Eisenhower has announced 
that the Committee’s final report and 
recommendations are to be in his hands 
not later than June 30. The organiza- 
tion, which will have offices at 901 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, will 
cease to exist thirty days after sub- 
mission of its report. 

Mr. Washburn has been active in 
PRSA affairs since the founding of the 
Society, both as a member of the na- 
tional Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee, and as one of the founders 
of the Minnesota (Minneapolis) Chap- 
ter. Prior to joining President Eisen- 
hower’s staff, he worked for 2 years 
under General Lucius D. Clay as Execu- 
tive Vice Chairman of the Crusade for 
Freedom, and as Director of PR, Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe. 
He served with the OSS and the Navy 
from 1941 to 1945. e e 
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Chapter Notes 
(Continued from page 24) 


M. O. Ryan, President, urged that the 
joint contribution not be regarded by 
members as a substitute for the indi- 
vidual assistance which the national So- 
ciety has requested nationwide. 

“Should Ghosts Talk?” was the sub- 
ject of a lively discussion at the meet- 
ing, in which the word-of-mouth facet 
of PR programs was explored. PRSA 
Member Walter Belson, PR Director, 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
and James Ellis, Jr., Executive Editor, 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
led the panel discussion. 

Agreeing that in the free-for-all type 
of speaking—radio and TV panel pro- 
grams—Government and Labor repre- 
sentatives make far better showings 
than industry’s spokesmen, the panel 
leaders presented their views on two 
phases of the answer to the topic ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Ellis contended that, in addition 
to writing and publicizing his principal’s 
speeches, there is a third step for which 
the PR man must assume responsibility. 
He must insure successful presentation 
of speeches, he said, pointing out that 
“too many PR practitioners measure the 
value of a speech principally by the 
publicity it receives and ignore en- 
tirely the minus factor created by poor 
presentation.” PR men should persuade 
their clients in business to take speech 
courses and, more than occasionally, 
take to the stump themselves in the in- 
dustry’s efforts to put its story across. 

Mr. Belson, who does a higher-than- 
average amount of public speaking him- 
self in the interest of his employers, 
warned that PR men must “keep out 
of the photograph” in many instances; 
that determining when it is, and when 
it is not, appropriate for PR men to 
speak on behalf of employers requires 
high finesse, and that unless the “brass” 
of an organization is solidly sold on 
speeches by the PR director, “ghosts 
should not talk.” 

A showing of hands emanating from 
the membership discussion which fol- 
lowed the panel presentation revealed 
that not one of 20 present reads more 
than one in ten of the speech reprints 
circulated by fellow PRSA members on 
behalf of their clients and 
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Ramspeck receives personnel 


administration award 


Robert Ramspeck, who, as Chairman 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
struck a new note in government with 
his “fact campaign” to dispel public 
misconceptions about government work 
and workers, received the Stockberger 
award for achievement in personal ad- 
ministration, at a dinner meeting of 
the Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion in Washington, February 24. The 
national award has been made annually 
since 1948. 

PRSA member Ramspeck sponsored 
much important federal employee legis- 
lation while a member of Congress 
from the State of Georgia from 1929 
to 1945, and capped a long public ca- 
reer when he returned from the busi- 


ness world in March, 1951 to head the 
Civil Service Commission. He left his 
civil service post at the end of 1952 to 
become a vice president of Eastern Air 
Lines. 

President Truman, at whose request 
Mr. Ramspeck returned to public life 
two years ago, recently paid tribute to 
Mr. Ramspeck’s “far-reaching influence 
upon the federal civil service system” 
both as a Congressman and as Civil 
Service Commission Chairman. 

“Your ‘facts-vs.-myths’ campaign has 
resulted in improved morale for fed- 
eral workers and has increased public 
esteem for their service,” the former 
President wrote. e e 


Detroit Chapter publishes new membership directory 


The Detroit Chapter has just dis- 
tributed its 1953-54 annual directory 
of members and chapter affiliates in at- 
tractive pocket-reference form, The 52- 
page work gives names, office and home 
address, PR responsibility, office and 
home telephone number, a photograph 
of each person, and a cross-reference 
list of employing organizations. 

Printed on coated stock, with 2-color 
cover, the directory also contains names 


of officers and committee chairmen, by- 
laws and history of the Chapter, a 
statement of PRSA objectives, and the 
Society’s Professional Standards for the 
Practice of Public Relations. 

The Chapter, which is one of PRSA’s 
oldest and largest, publishes the refer- 
ence book each year, and it is con- 
sidered the most complete record of 
its kind in PRSA chapter development 
experience. 


Government agencies and press relations 


discussed at N.Y.U. 


> 


Four editorial staff members of The New York Times participated in a panel 


discussion recently on "Government Agencies and Press Relations," sponsored 


by the Graduate Division of Public Service of New York University. (Seated, |. to 
r.): Morton Yarmon, Head of The New York Times UN desk; Maxwell Lehman, 
Editor of The Civil Service Leader and N.Y.U. lecturer in Public Administration; 
Leo Egan, State Political Editor, and Thomas Ronan, Political Reporter, both 
for The New York Times. (Standing, |. to r.): PRSA member Leo J. Margolin, 
lecturer in public administration at N.Y.U.; and Milton Bracker, staff member 
and former Times foreign bureau man. Panelists agreed that government officials 
can enjoy better press relations when they are frank, well-informed, truthful, 
accessible and considerate. 


People 


(Continued from page 25) 


staff of Witherspoon & Ridings, Ine, 
(Guy P. Witherspoon e Paul 0, 
Ridings e), Fort Worth PR firm. 


Jesse Gordon e President, Jesse Gor- 
don & Associates, New York, has re- 
ceived a commen- 
dation from the U, 
S. State Dept. for 
his publicity cam- 
paign in behalf of 
the Booker T, 
Washington half- 
dollar. The De- 
partment cited “the significance of this 
campaign” and mentioned it was used 
overseas by the Voice of America, as 
“an illustration of Democracy in action,” 


William A. Macfarlane e formerly in 
the PR Department, United States 
Steel Corp., New York, has joined the 
PR Department of General Foods 
Corp., New York. 


Fred L. Black e Director of PR, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, in announc- 
ing several staff changes in the depart- 
ment, named Howard E. Hallas e (who 
is President of PRSA’s Detroit Chapter) 
supervisor of the department's activi- 
ties. Hallas has been Associate Director 
for the corporation since 1943. John 
A. Conde e is Assistant to the Director 
in Charge of Research and Publications. 


Transportation Association of America 
has announced that all activities in the 
Eastern area will be under supervision 
of Leif Gilstad e who is the organiza- 
tion’s First Vice President with offices 
in Washington, D. C. 


Lawrence Priddy, Jr. e has been named 
Director of PR, Pacific Intermountain 
Express, Oakland, Cal., co-ordinating 
the activities of this Department in the 
Sales and Traffic Division. 


Ayres Compton Associates, Dallas PR 
firm, was incorporated in February 
with Ayres Compton e 1945 founder 
of the firm as President; Jack Wine- 
miller, Vice President; and Robertine 
Compton, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
firm has six full-time employees and 
three part-time specialists serving 20 
clients. 


Walter J. McLaughlin e formerly Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in Whitaker and 
Baxter’s Chicago office on the American 
Medical Association account, 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Shown studying modern visual aids pro- 
duction methods at a meeting at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the Industrial Audio Visual 
Association recently heard some interesting 
growth figures on business movies circu- 
lation. 


There were about 25,000 projectors of 
16 mm sound movies in the United States 
before the war, W. B. Potter, Eastman 
Kodak Co., reported. Today there are 
nearly 400,000. 


“The cost per viewer is down tre- 
mendously because businesses, schools, 


churches, and clubs are now becoming 
self-equipped with projection apparatus. 
Before the war it cost $17 to $25 to present 
a single showing to a group; now that 
cost is down to around $3.50,” Potter said. 

In his remarks Potter warned the IAVA 
that better methods of presenting finished 
scripts and stories for management ap- 
proval must be developed. “Perhaps we'll 
never get completely effective word pre- 
sentations to express the great potential 
of the combination of motion, color, and 
sound, but we can certainly improve,” 
he said. 


National Better Business Bureau warns on photographing 


U.S. paper money 


The National Better Business Bureau, of which PRSA is a member, has warned 
that illustrations showing United States paper currency in pictures or advertise- 


ments are prohibited. 


This new warning is issued due to an unfounded rumor that the law had been 


relaxed. 


The NBBB points out that on July 16, 1951, Congress amended the law to per- 
mit illustrations of U. S. and foreign coins for advertising purposes, but that such 
action in no way changes the prohibition against illustrations in the “likeness or 


similitude of U. S. paper money.” 


Membership Discontinued 


Frank H. Berfield, The American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


Henry B. Dalby, PR Consultant, New 
York, N. Y, 


Joseph F. Haskell, National Distillers Prod- 
ucts, Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Hector Lazo, New Canaan, Conn. 


E. Vernon Roth, Surety Association of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


William W. Wadel, Blatz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Philip A. Williams, Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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Oklahoma sponsors Edi- 
tors’ Short Course 


The job of making company, asso- 
ciation, alumni and sales magazines 
better instruments of public relations 
will receive major attention at the Sev- 
enth Annual Industrial Editor’s Short 
Course, March 23-28, 1953, on the 
Stillwater campus of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College. The course is jointly spon- 
sored by the college and the Society of 
Associated Industrial Editors. 


Newest feature of the course is a 
planned session on the psychological 
principles applicable to magazine work, 
conducted by Dr. Gordon Pred, Okla- 
homa A. and M. instructor and psycho- 
logical consultant for industrial firms. 


Information on the course may be 
obtained by writing Clement E. Trout, 
Head, Department of Technical Jour- 
nalism, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. e e 


QUALITY COPY NEGS 
QUANTITY PRINTS 


PR photo requirements are our speci- 
alty— we know our business as it 
relates to yours. Years of service to 
PR men have taught us what you're 
looking for — and at what price. 


ARROW 
PHOTO 
SERVICE 


21 W. 46 ST.,N. Y. C. 
LU 2-0044 


Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


January 23, 1953 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 
following regular quarterly dividends, all payable on March 
2, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


February 4, 1953. 
Security 


Amount 


per Share 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series... $1.37% 
Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT 


O Secretary 


LOUISIANA 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


SURVEYS 


OPINION RESEARCH CORP. 


Princeton, N. J. 
Telephone 1-3600 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 
Advertising 


Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


e@ Public Relations e Publicity 
Product Promotion 
8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 


40 E. 49th St., New York PL. 9-2690 
213 Cutler Bldg., Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 


Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 


Founded 1931 M.B.Rorman, Pres. 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 $. Hobart Boulevard 
Les Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42n0 ST. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 


ry nf. 1 
— 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Ine. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N 
WhHitehall 3-5551 


Prestige Books 


Historical 
Educational 
Biographical 
e Anniversary 


Researched, written, designed, 
produced and distributed for 


companies and _ associations. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS, INC. 


Howard Stephenson, President 


10 East 43rd St., New York 17 MU 7-4698 


HAS YOUR OFFICE MOVED? HAVE 
YOU A NEW BRANCH OFFICE? 


Professional Directory advertis- 
ing in the JOURNAL follows 
“card insertion” type of listing, 
without illustration. Size: one 
column, one inch; and one col- 
lumn, two inches. Copy men- 
tions availability of service 
without promotional claims. 


Rates are available from: 


Advertising Department 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL 
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Cleveland publishes job 
analysis for beginners 


Cleveland industry, educators and 
vocational guidance experts, in an effort 
to help young people prepare for suit- 
able jobs, recently brought out a vol- 
ume, Cleveland Careers. 

The publication, compiled and pro- 
duced by the Occupational Planning 
Committee of the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, consists of eight mono- 
graphs each of which tells in pictures 
and simple text about beginning job 
opportunities in a Cleveland industry 
or profession. Twelve additional mono- 
graphs covering other fields are now in 
preparation and the committee hopes 
eventually to have a total of 100 differ. 
ent industries, organizations and pro- 
fessions covered in a_ set of three 
volumes. 

This is believed to be the first time 
that any metropolitan community has 
undertaken to gather this type of in- 
formation into an organized presenta- 
tion for the occupational guidance of 
its youth. 

PRSA member Paul L. Eden, of Hill 
& Knowlton of Cleveland, headed the 
publications sub-committee which 
worked out detailed plans of content, 
layout and distribution. The book is 
distributed to junior and senior high 
schools, colleges, libraries and vocational 
guidance agencies of the local area. e e 


PRSA CALENDAR 


April 16, 1953—Atlanta Chapter PR 
Conference, Emory University, Atlanta. 
April 17-18, 1953—PRSA Spring Board 
of Directors Meeting, Peachtree on 
Peachtree Hotel, Atlanta. 

April 23-24, 1953—Hawaii Chapter PR 
Conference, Honolulu. 

April 29, 1953—Southern California 
Chapter Fourth Annual PR Conference, 
Los Angeles. 


April 30, 1953-—San Francisco Bay 
Area Chapter Fourth Annual PR Con- 
ference, San Francisco. 


September 17, 1953—New England 
Chapter PR Conference, Boston. 
September 18-19, 1953 — PRSA Fall 
Board of Directors Meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 

November 16-18, 1953—PRSA_ Sixth 


Annual Conference, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 
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1953 PRSA Register to 
be published in June 


Publication of the PRSA Register, the 
only complete reference work of its 
kind, has been announced by the na- 
tional headquarters of the Society, in 
a recent mailing to members of per- 
sonal information returns. 

The book, widely used for source 
data on the public relations field, will 
exceed all previous issues in size and 
scope in the 1953 edition—listing the 
1600 PR executives resident in 43 states 
and territories and 8 foreign countries 
who are members of the Society. 

In addition to an alphabetical listing 
by name, address, telephone number 
and organizational assignment, the 
Register contains a description of any 
specialized types of services rendered 
by PR firms, and frequently lists their 
clients. Functional descriptions of or- 
ganizational activity are also given to 
complete the PR program information. 

Two separate sections of the Register 
index members by geographical loca- 
tion and organizational affiliation. 

As in the past, only members in good 
standing as of March 31 may be listed. 
(Although it will also include new mem- 
bers elected in April and May.) 

Each member of the Society will re- 
ceive one copy of the Register gratis, 
as part of PRSA’s membership service, 
and additional copies may be purchased 
for staff or branch office use at $6 each. 
Copies are available to public libraries 
at $15 each, and to approved research 
and organizational libraries at $25 each. 

Robert L. Bliss, PRSA’s Executive 
Vice President, is Editor of the publica- 
tion, and Janet J. Bauer is Associate 
Editor. Inquiries should be addressed 
to: Public Relations Society of America, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. 


People 
(Continued from page 28) 


opened his San Francisco offices for the 
general practice of PR in the Under- 
wood Building, 525 Market St. 


C. G. Welton e has resigned as PR Di- 
rector, Factory Insurance Ass’n., to es- 
tablish his own public relations firm 
in Hartford, Conn. 


MARRIED: Mr. and Mrs: William P. 
Walther have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Helene, to Herbert 


M. Baus e December 23, at Los An- 
geles. 


March, 1953 


What Happened 
Meat Prices? 


Tue year-end report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
makes mighty good reading for 
people who like meat, and that 
means about everybody. 

It shows that as of December 
30, average wholesale meat prices 
were 20% lower than the levels of 
August 19—the high point of the 
year. 

While declines at retail aren’t 
the same for all grades and cuts, 
by watching for specials you can 
get more mileage for your meat 
money than you could a short 
while back. This is especially true 
if you will remember that there is 
a lot of good meat around besides 
center cut pork chops... or fancy 
steaks from top grades of beef. 

What’s the reason for lower 
meat prices? The answer is simple 
— greater meat production — more 


livestock came to market during 
this period. 

Meat prices follow the age-old 
law of supply and demand... how 
much meat there is, how many 
people want it, and how much 
they have to spend for it. 


Did you know 


... that there are more than 
4,000 individual meat packing 
companies in the United 
States ... that they compete 
with each other daily both 
for the meat animals and for 
customers... that this two- 
way competition (plus mod- 
ern, mass-production methods 
and full use of by-products) 
brings your meat to you ata 
lower service cost between farm 
and table than almost any other 
food? 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 


(Advertisement) 
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THE HOPPER 


Text book caliber 


I have just recently received your An- 
nual Conference issue and—although all is- 
sues of the JourNaL are excellent—this one 
certainly deserves an additional word of 
praise. It is beautifully put together, full 
of good material, and I think, if you’d put 
some hard covers on it, is practically a text 
book in itself... . 

L. Jupson MORHOUSE 
Executive Director 
New York Good Roads Association 
Albany, N. Y. 


Advice needed 


With the hope of securing some advice 
from members of the PRSA, I am bringing 
my “problem” to you, in the form of a 
“Letter to the Editor.” 

In our public relations course, we were 
informed that we would probably have to 
begin practicing our public relations right 
at home—with the man who was paying us 
for our services but would be the most re- 
luctant to follow our advice! And, sad but 
true, this has come to light for me. And I 
would like some advice from more experi- 
enced PR people as to how to proceed, 
short of resigning and getting a new job. 

The man who pays the salary is a very 
vacillating person. He first impressed me 
with the fact that he would like continu- 
ous (free) publicity to keep the name of 
his company always in front of the public. 
Suggestions are waved aside as unimpor- 
tant in relation to internal paper work, 
labels, stationery, etc. 

He wants literature, but the technical 
men are not to be bothered because they 
are too busy to furnish necessary informa- 
tion. (He would rather take a chance on 
rewording what his competitors claim! ) 

He wants a periodic newsletter to his 
salesmen. The sales director doesn’t feel 
this is the time for one, nor any time in the 
immediate future! In fact, it almost seems 
like he resents the boss having brought in 
a young publicity writer, and female at 
that, to suggest aids in running his de- 
partment, i.e., to boost sales. 

I realize I am not equipped to change 
these men, but I would like to try to cope 
with this challenge on the ground floor if 
any suggestions are available from previ- 
ous experiences. I would be deeply ap- 
preciative. 


(Can readers help? Name of writer with- 
held by request, although any replies re- 
ceived will be forwarded to correspondent. 
Address: Box PR-2, c/o Journal—Editor.) 


Dutch PR 
The other day I happened to read for 


the first time your Pustic RELATIONS 
JourNAL; it is easily the most informative 
and best written publication in the PR 
field that I know of. As compared to the 
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U. S., public relations in Holland are still 
in their infancy; there are however a num- 
ber of industries that have realized their 
value. 

One of these is the Association of Neth- 
erlands Coalmines, which asked me in 
1946 to organize a PR department. This 
department now includes a staff of 18 peo- 
ple and its activities range from the pub- 
lication of a magazine and a house paper 
to press relations, picture 
making, etc. Naturally we feel the need 
to keep in touch with PR activities else- 
where and your JouRNAL offers a perfect 
opportunity to follow all the new trends 
and developments in your country. 

B. J. M. BEKMAN 
Voorlichtingsdienst 
Van De Ned Steenkolenmijnen 
Heelen, Holland 


Lipscomb address 


May I have a copy of Ed Lipscomb’s ad- 
dress which he gave at the Fifth Annual 
Conference in Washington? It certainly 
has some mighty stimulating material in it. 

Francis C. Pray 


Public Relations Counselor 
The University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I would like to obtain a copy of the ad- 
dress made by your President at your An- 
nual Conference which was held recently 
in Washington. This was the address which 
was broadcast and hailed as one of the 
greatest addresses ever made. 

CuarLes S. RHYNE 
General Counsel 
National Institute of 

Municipal Law Officers 

Washington, D. C. 


Service for Society 


Would it be possible for you to send me 
an extra set of the Social Science Reports 
that have been issued so far? . . . This is a 
wonderful service for the Society. I can’t 
tell you how much they mean to us. 

Scott JONES 
Gardner & Jones 
Chicago, IIl. 


Plan now to attend— 
PRSA’s 
Sixth Annual Conference 


SHERATON-CADILLAC HOTEL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


November 16, 17 and 18 


Open to both members and non- 
members of the Society 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5. 
line minimum; “Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 
(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Positions Wanted 


CORPORATE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVE SEEKS NEW POST 


Employee, Community, Stockholder, and 
Institutional Public Relations 


Eleven of 17 business years in key posts 
as management PR consultant, 4-A ‘agency 
PR director, and corporate PR head. Age 
35. Post in N. Y. area, or will relocate, 


Well versed in policy and program plan- 
ning, finances, economic education and 
corporate interpretation, and creative de- 
velopment of tools and techniques includ- 
ing: writing, publicity, graphic and visual 
arts, and corporate reports and _publica- 
tions. Active member, PRSA. Comprehen- 
sive résumé sent without obligation. Write 
or wire Box S-3. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE special at- 
torney available, March 1, as PR Consult- 
ant. Former member of legislature, As- 
sistant District Attorney, radio producer, 
lecturer. Working contacts, Washington, 
Albany, Paris. Box No. G-3. 


COLLEGE GRAD, BBA, Vet, 26, single. 
Basic background reporting, advertising, 
publicity. Anxious to break into PR or al- 
lied field. Future first requisite . . . imme- 
diately available. Box L-3. 


PR-PUBLICITY ASSISTANT 
Male, exp. supervision office help, mailing 
lists, house organs, TV publicity, news 
to papers, mags. and networks; 

owledge publicity production, TV, radio 
and newspaper organizations. B.A. Broad- 
casting; single; 26. Box D-3. 


CREATIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS-PUB- 

LICITY EXECUTIVE 
with 15 years extensive experience in all 
phases. Unusually versatile background in- 
cludes advertising, promotion, TV produc- 
tion, editorial writing. Excellent _ press 
contacts all media. 37 years, married, top 
references. Box M-3. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ACCOUNT EXEC: 


currently with commercial PR firm and 
specialist in obtaining space in all media; 
top national contacts; will relocate. Box 
B-3. 


PR ASSISTANT-recently discharged vet 
desires position with future for bright, 
personable young man. College Grad, 
MBA, 23. Two years of Military Press and 
PR experience, college press and publicity 
experience—willing to re-locate. Box A-3. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


. the voice of organized public relations in America” 


TH E JOU H NAL handbook for practitioners 


guidepost for opinion leaders 

| weathervane for management 
| source reference for libraries 

? leading aid for the classroom 


READERS... 


The executives who direct PR programs for America’s outstanding companies, 
e. the top PR counselors, trade associations, advertising agencies, publications, banks, 
. educational institutions, church and welfare groups can be reached regularly and 
convincingly—and at modest cost—through the advertising pages of the JOURNAL. 


In addition to PRSA members, the JOURNAL is read by many non-member 


ng subscribers* who are top management leaders in business, industry, education and 

government. 

¢- *In every state and 22 foreign countries 

: Reach them all in the SOURNAL 

juc- 

| The PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL Offers a Highly 
dia; 


» | Concentrated Low-Cost Marketing Opportunity 
« | toa Limited Number of Selected Advertisers 


and RATE CARD ON REQUEST 


2 West 46 Street, New York 36,N.Y. . . . . . Circle 6-0742 
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Across the United States plans already are well under way for the twenty-third an- 
nual observance of National Cotton Week, May 11-16. 

Governors and mayors will issue Cotton Week proclamations. Civic groups, news- 
paper publishers, radio and television stations, bankers, retail merchants, and consumers 
will join in paying tribute to the King of the Fibers. 

And why, in this day of "miracle fibers," is cotton known as king? It is bones cotton 
actually is the world's No. One miracle fiber. 

In agriculture, cotton ranks as our most important cash crop. As a textile fiber, it out- 
ranks its nearest competitor by more than four to one. In clothing, cotton's usage exceeds 
the combined total of all other fibers, both natural and synthetic. 

Cotton is vital to our nation both in war and in peace. On the fighting front, our 
armed forces list cotton as second only to steel in strategic importance. On the home 
front, cotton is used by every citizen every day. 

These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the coun- 
try’s leading fiber. 


— NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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